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ON THE COVER: A chil 
dren's playground was 
recently opened on the 
United Nations headquar- 
ters site, on the East 
River, for the use of 
children up to 10 years 
of age. It is supervised 
by United Nations per- 
sonnel and has proved 
an exceedingly popular 
spot with the younger 
sf set in Manhattan. 
Equipped with swings, 
slides, seesaws and a 
sandbox, the one-third- 
acre plot will be sur- 
rounded by trees and 
lawns. In the background 
the buildings of the 
United Nations form an 
impressive setting. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 





FTER meeting in secret session on May 25 at the 

conference house between the battle lines in Pan 
Mun Jom, the delegates attempting to negotiate an arm- 
istice in Korea recessed until June 1. The negotiators for 
the United Nations Command and for the Chinese and 
North Korean forces held two brief meetings that day, 
the first session since May 17. 

At that time, no agreement had been reached defining 
procedures for disposition of prisoners of war, the issue 
on which an armistice depends. 

The General Assembly, in a resolution proposed by 
India and adopted last December, outlined a procedure, 
providing for a Repatriation Commission composed of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland, to 
which all prisoners of war would be released. The negotia- 
tors had agreed to those members, and added one, India. 

The Assembly also proposed that the disposition of 
prisoners still unwilling to return to their home countries 
after 90 days should be decided at a political conference. 
If that conference had not reached agreement within 30 
days, responsibility for disposition of the prisoners would 
be transferred to the United Nations. 


£ 


During the period under review, May 12 through 26, 
the General Assembly’s Special Committee on the Ad- 
mission of New Members began work at Headquarters 
on a detailed study of the long-contentious question of 
admission of states to membership in the United Nations. 
Established on December 21, 1952, the 
nineteen-member Committee held a prelim- 
inary meeting on March 31 and asked the Secretary- 
General to prepare a factual and historical report going 
back to the origins of the problem at the San Francisco 
Conference. 

The report completed, the Committee met again on 
May 12 and began a general debate before beginning a 
study of various new and past proposals. A draft resolu- 
tion introduced by Argentina proposed recommending 
that the Security Council re-examine the applications of 
Albania, the Mongolian People’s Republic, Bulgaria, 
Romania, Hungary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ireland, 
Jordan, Austria, Ceylon, Nepal, and Libya and make 
recommendations on each of them to the Assembly. The 
draft resolution noted “the general feeling in favor of the 
universality of the United Nations” and stated that, in 
admitting new Members, “the particular circumstances 
of each applicant state should be considered.” 

Cuba introduced an explanatory memorandum as a 
working document. The general debate was concluded 
after five meetings on May 26. 


New Members 


Calling attention to the fact that progress already has 
been made through national, bilateral, and international 
action in dealing with the age-old problems of ignorance. 
poverty, and disease, the Social Commis- 
sion, in a report adopted on May 20 at the 
conclusion of its ninth session, also notes that, despite all 
efforts, the need pictured in the World Social Report is 
so great that resources available are still inadequate. The 
Commission agrees with the views expressed by the Sec- 
retary-General and the Directors-General of the special- 
ized agencies concerned that in the activities now being 


Social Commission 
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undertaken as part of a broader plan for promoting 
social progress and raising standards of living there is 
need for reorientation, further concentration of effort, 
wider geographical coverage, improvement of methods 
and techniques, and for additional resources. Special at- 
tention, the Commission considers, should be devoted to 
the exploration of broader sources indispensable for in- 
ternational financing of social and economic develop- 
ment, which should go hand in hand. 


A proposal to limit production of opium has been made 
by the Main Committee of the United Nations Opium 
Conference, in session since May 11. The plan, 
proposed as part of an international instrument, 
would limit export of opium by only seven countries, with 
control excercised through stocks in existence as well as 
through areas under cultivation. The normal stocks would 
be the amount of two years’ requirements for non-produc- 
ing countries and two and a half years for producing 
countries. The Conference demonstrated clearly that all 
countries, whether or not they produce opium, are ready to 
make substantial sacrifices to help wipe out the abuse of 
narcotic drugs derived from opium. 


Opium 


The United Kingdom is obligated to submit to arbitra- 
tion a dispute with Nicholas Ambatielos, a Greek ship- 
owner, whose cause was taken up by the 
Greek government. The International 
Court of Justice made this ruling by a vote of 10 to 4 
on May 19. Mr. Ambatielos charges that the British 
Government failed to carry out the terms of a shipping 
contract entered into with him in 1919. 


International Court 


What are described as “dynamic constitutional develop- 
ments” have been taking place in the British-administered 
Cameroons during the last four years, reports a Visiting 
Mission which toured this West African Trust Territory 
last autumn. These reforms have given the indigenous 
population an increasing share in the territory’s political 
life, including enlarged representation in the regional and 
central legislative organs. Revealing this political growth, 
the Mission expresses satisfaction over the freedom of 
expression it encountered among the Cameroonians. 

In a report on another African Trust Territory, French 
Togoland, the Mission tells of tension existing between 
the two main political factions in the country. It found 
two conflicting groups—one desiring independence, the 
other accepting, for the present, internal self-government 
within the framework of the French 
Union, with which the territory is inte- 
grated. The training of more Africans for responsible ad- 
ministrative posts is among the Mission’s recommen- 
dations. 

Another Visiting Mission recently returned to Head- 
quarters after completing a 27,000-mile inspection tour 
of the Trust Territories in the Pacific area. This Mission, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Enrique de Marchena, of 
the Dominican Republic, on May 25, commenced work 
on its reports. These, to be considered by the Trusteeship 
Council at its forthcoming session, will deal with the 
Pacific Islands Trust Territory (Marshalls, Marianas, and 
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Striking Rise in Technical Aid 


Progress under United Nations Program 


OST of the towns in Iran suffer 

from a shortage of drinking 
water. The country does, however, 
have supplies of underground water. 
fo find out exactly how much there 
is and how to make use of it, the 
Iranian Government has called on the 
United Nations for an expert to help 
survey the resources and develop 
them, and to train Iranians tor this 
work. 

Literacy and population are both 
increasing in the Philippines. As a re- 
sult, its paper consumption is expected 
to rise In a few years from an annual 
rate of not more than 78,000 tons to 
120,000 tons. To meet this growing 
demand, the Government plans to 
make use of raw materials such as: 
abaca, the hemp plant; bagasse, the dry 
leavings from sugar-making; and vari- 
ous forest’ products, of which the 
country has abundant supplies. A 
United Nations expert has recom- 
mended the development of a govern- 
ment-owned paper mill. This has led 
to the assignment of other experts to 
advise on putting the scheme into 
effect. 

Much of the success of a program 
to raise Bolivia’s agricultural, indus- 
trial, and mineral production depends 
on the availability of cheap and abun- 
dant power. Large reserves of water 
power exist in Bolivia, but, before they 
can be harnessed, more information 
about them is needed. The Govern- 
ment has therefore obtained the serv- 
ices of a United Nations expert to aid 
it in harnessing these resources for the 
development of electric power. 

These are but three instances of 
the many ways in which technical 
skills are being shared through the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration to aid the countries of 
the world in developing their econo- 
mies. 


INCREASE SINCE 1951 Last year there 
was a striking increase in the volume 
of such technical assistance rendered 
through TAA. Action was taken to 
meet requests for aid from 77 coun- 
tries and territories. 

The number of experts sent out 
went up from 165 in 1951 to 451 in 
1952. Fellowships and_ scholarships 
taken up during this period for study 
abroad rose from 451 to 729. 

Against these encouraging develop- 
ments, however, must be set the fact— 
pointed out in the latest Secretary- 
General’s report on the United Na- 
tions technical assistance activities 
that, “at the very moment when the 
program was getting into stride, its 
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further growth has been at any rate 
temporarily curtailed by the shortage 
of funds.” 


FIELDS OF ASSISTANCE Subjects on which 
expert advice was given range from 
traflic control in Rio de Janeiro to the 
manufacture of optical glass in India: 
from the production of plastics in 
Yugoslavia to the building up of a 
civil service in Burma; from the edu- 
cation and rehabilitation of the blind 
in Egypt to the development of a new 
port and road networks in Ecuador; 
trom increasing West Pakistan’s pro- 
duction for export of surgical instru- 
ments to the establishment of repair 
shops in Jordan tor heavy machinery 
and the training of mechanics. 

Officials from 64 countries were en- 
abled, by means of fellowships and 
scholarships, to go to 34 other coun- 
tries to study techniques used in fields 
extending from the treatment of juve- 
nile delinquents to municipal adminis- 
tration, from the training of social 
welfare workers to the development of 
long-distance telephone services, from 
the production of hydro-electric power 
to the collection of statistics, from 
personnel management to the develop- 
ment of mineral resources. 


REGIONAL PROJECTS In addition, a num- 
ber of technical assistance projects in 
1952 were conducted on a regional 
basis. One, for instance, was designed 
to help the countries of Asia and the 
Far East develop their iron and steel 
resources, of fundamental importance 
to the region’s economic progress. 
They have supplies of high-grade ore, 
but coking coal is relatively scarce. 
Making present blast furnace process- 
es more efficient would contribute ap- 
preciably to the economic use of coal. 

Japan, however, has a number of 
plants and research institutions where 
advanced technological developments 
are being either used or studied. A 
tour was therefore organized by the 
Economic Commission for the region 
(in collaboration with TAA) for steel 
production experts from eight Asian 
countries to observe the use of various 
production processes in Japan which 
they might apply in developing the 
industry in their own countries. 

Another example of a regional proj- 
ect is the training program organized 
by the Economic Commission for 
Latin America in Santiago de Chile, 
with TAAa’s assistance, to train Latin 
American economists in the handling 
of various development problems. 

In the Middle East, where the ex- 
pansion of agricultural and industrial 


production is one of the most urgent 
economic questions, the compilation 
of accurate statistics on the existing 
level and structure of production is 
essential for formulating well-con- 
ceived development plans. To enable 
statisticians from various countries in 
the region to discuss the price and 
production information needed and 
the most appropriate way of obtaining 
it, the United Nations, in co-operation 
with the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, organized a seminar last June 
at Beirut, on Lebanon's invitation, for 
statisticians from fifteen countries. 

In Europe, a group training course 
in the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped was organized last No- 
vember for specialists from eight 
countries under the joint sponsorship 
of the Governments of Denmark, Fin- 
land and Sweden, the United Nations, 
the International Labor Organization, 
and the World Health Organization. 

These, of course, are only a few of 
the many regional technical assistance 
projects organized last vear. 


GROWING TREND There is also a grow- 
ing tendency for countries in the proc- 
ess of development to play an active 
part as givers as well as receivers of 
technical assistance. They are not only 
acting as hosts to holders of fellow- 
ships and scholarships from other 
countries, but are also providing ex- 
perts to give technical advice abroad 
and conduct training and demonstra- 
tion centres. 

Last year, the experts sent out by 
the United Nations came from 40 dit- 
ferent countries. More than half of 
those countries are themselves in the 
process of development. Among the 
less developed countries and territories 
which acted as hosts to fellows and 
scholars from abroad were: Ceylon, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Egypt, El Salvador, 
French North Africa, Israel, Lebanon, 
Malta, Mexico, the Philippines, Tur- 
key, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

“In certain cases,” the Secretary- 
General's report observes in regard to 
these developments, “periods of study 
and observation can be more fruitful 
to the individual concerned if they 
are spent partly or wholly in countries 
where the level of economic develop- 
ment does not diverge too sharply 
from that in his own country and 
where a similar social and cultural 
pattern obtains. Similarly, a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the cultural 
backgrounds and specific needs of the 
countries to be assisted may be more 
readily met with in an expert from 
a country in the process of develop- 
ment than from a specialist who has 
never left his own highly developed 
country.” The highly developed coun- 
tries, of course, continue to shoulder 
“by far the greater part of the burden 
of the program, both in terms of ex- 
pertise and of services and facilities.” 
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THE ‘INDIAN EXPRESS’ travelled through 
snow-covered northern Norway (right, centre) 
and was enthusiastically greeted in Oslo (right). 


FUND DRIVE IN NORWAY AIDS INDIA 


N the railroad tracks and at sta- 

tions across Norway recently was 
seen a train called the “Indian Ex- 
press.” The train was not going to 
India, but what it collected and what 
it carried was going to help the Indian 
people raise their living standards. 
The train was being used in a fund- 
raising campaign among Norwegians 
to help finance technical assistance 
projects conducted in India under an 


agreement signed last year between 
the United Nations and the Govern- 


ments of those two countries. The 
Norwegian Government has guaran- 
teed 10 million kroner ($1,400,000) 
for the purpose, and a_ nation-wide 
public subscription campaign to match 
this sum is being conducted by the 


HUNDREDS OF HANDS reached out in Oslo 
to contribute sums ranging from a penny to 
substantial amounts for aid to India (below). 


Norwegian Foundation for Assistance 
to Under-Developed Countries. 

The money so collected is being 
used, to begin with, for building up 
the fisheries industry in the State of 
Travancore and for related schemes 
to help the fishermen and their fam- 
ilies improve their living conditions. 

One of the first steps was to bring 
two typical fishing boats used by these 
fishermen — small wooden craft — to 
Oslo to experiment with the installa- 
tion of small engines in order to ex- 
tend their sailing range. At present, 
they are propelled by sail or hand. 
If suitable engines are installed, they 
will be able to reach more distant 
waters where much of the potential 
catch is to be found. 


THE FUND-DRIVE-BY-RAIL was run from a 
travelling office on board the Indian Express. 
Picture (right) shows campaign workers on train. 





Changing Political Pattern 


in the British Cameroons 


Mission Reports Constitutional Reforms 


YNAMIC constitutional develop- 

ments have in the last four years 
been changing the pattern of political 
life in the British-administered Came- 
roons. A new constitution, promul- 
gated in 1951, has extended the politi- 
cal rights of the population. Elections 
have been held, and central and re- 
gional legislative organs set up. 

These and other developments are 
described in the report of the United 
Nations Visiting Mission which toured 
the Trust Territory last November. 
The report, one of a series of four* on 
the West African Trust Territories, 
was issued on May 9 and will be con- 
sidered by the Trusteeship Council at 
its session later this month. 

Noting that the administration of 
the British Cameroons is integrated 
with that of neighboring Nigeria, the 
Mission stated that under the new 
constitution the territory shares with 
Nigeria common legislative and execu- 
tive organs. The benefits introduced 
by the constitution include represen- 
tation on the regional and central ex- 
ecutive and legislative organs of gov- 
ernment, modern methods of suffrage, 
and general experience in democratic 
forms of government. 

Four years ago, when the first Unit- 
ed Nations Mission visited the terri- 
tory, it had no representation in the 
central legislature. Now, the territory 
has in the Central House of Represen- 
tatives six elected members form the 
Eastern House of Assembly, in addi- 
tion to two members elected from the 
Northern House cf Assembly. 


POLITICAL GROWTH Throughout the ter- 
ritory—a narrow strip divided into 
two separate parts (see box) — the 
Mission found an increasing interest 
among the people in the political 
affairs of their homeland. At meetings 
with Cameroonians elected to legisla- 
tive assemblies, the Mission was im- 
pressed by the serious approach to 
their responsibilities, as well as by the 
liberal policies pursued by the Admin- 
istering Authority in encouraging po- 
litical development “in an atmosphere 
of freedom and democracy.” The 
growing maturity and interest of the 
Africans in their own affairs was a 
striking fact noted by the Mission. 
Progress in local government was 
also apparent. In accordance with its 
declared policy on local government, 
the Administration accepts and applies 
the principle of indirect rule. The 
management of local affairs is en- 
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trusted to the traditional indigenous 
authorities which are gradually being 
developed on democratic lines. 

These local authorities exercise cer- 
tain executive and legislative powers. 
The Mission found in the Native Au- 
thorities’ treasuries which are some- 
times combined for several neighbor- 
ing Native Authorities, a greater op- 
portunity for the African population to 
engage in larger enterprises than would 
otherwise be possible. In this respect 
the Mission commented: “Their inter- 
ests are usefully extended beyond the 
horizon of their village. The Mission 
saw numerous establishments, institu- 
tions, or public works maintained by 
Native Authorities such as roads, ce- 
ment-lined walls, dams, schools, dis- 
pensaries, court-houses, police and ag- 
ricultural stations, which demonstrated 
extended activities and progress in 
civic consciousness.” 

This growth of political conscious- 
ness was particularly apparent in the 
southern section of the territory, facil- 
itated by the absence of the traditional 
chiefs. Political development in the 
north, however, is slower, but here 
again the Mission found encouraging 
signs of civic spirit which it com- 
mended. 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION Throughout its 
tour the Mission was impressed by the 
freedom of expression displayed at 
public meetings, in written communi- 
cations, and at private interviews and 
talks. Several times the Mission heard 
statements publicly appreciating this 
freedom. For instance, at a mass rally 
at Bamenda, a Cameroonian member 
of the legislature stated “very firmly” 
that one thing enjoyed by the people 
of the territory was “freedom of 
speech, assembly, and thought.” The 
Trusteeship Council’s attention was 
drawn to this fact by the Mission. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT The territory’s 
economy is essentially rural, Food- 
stuffs are its most important product, 
and local production meets the coun- 
try’s own requirements. In the south- 
ern region, the banana plantations, 
principally concentrated in the Tiko 
plain, are of paramount economic im- 
portance. Plantation lands in the Vic- 
toria and Kumba Divisions, leased to 
the Cameroons Development Corpora- 
tion, are indeed the dominant eco- 
nomic factor of the whole territory. 
The Corporation is described by the 
Mission as “the most important ele- 


ment in the territory’s economy,” con- 
tributing considerably to its social and 
educational development. “The Cor- 
poration has an unquestionable impact 
on general economic development, 
labor and wage conditions, general 
trade and export, and also on social 
and educational advancement,” the 
Mission stated. 

In addition to the banana planta- 
tions in the south, there are planta- 
tions of oil palms, rubber, and cocoa, 
the latter especially in the Kumba and 
Mamfe Divisions. Coffee is grown on 
a limited experimental basis in the 
Bamenda Province. Groundnuts are 
grown in and exported from the north- 
ern part of the territory. 

Outside the plantation areas of the 
Cameroons Development Corporation, 
general economic development de- 
pends on the improvement of agricul- 
tural methods and also on the com- 
munications system. The wealth of 
cattle, sheep, and goats in the Ba- 
menda Province, the Adamawa _ Dis- 
tricts, and the Dikwa Division in the 
north is an important economic factor. 
In general, the overall development of 
the Trust Territory depends very much 
on road building. 


PROJECTS PLANNED Projects undertaken 
or planned in the territory, under the 
Five-Year Plan of Development and 
Welfare, involve expenditures of £380,- 
392, of which £39,060 is to be spent 
in the northern part. Further alloca- 
tions are for projects financed from 
the Cameroons Development Fund 
and by the Regional Production De- 
velopment Boards. 

In the Cameroons and Bamenda 
Provinces the estimates for expendi- 
ture for 1951-52 and 1952-53 give 
priority to road development, health 
and educational services. Expenditures 
proposed for road development in the 
two periods were £92,000 and £39,000 
respectively; for the development of 
medical and health services, £51,375 
and £39,664; and for general educa- 
tional development, £14,251 and £15,- 
910. Expenditures have been increased 
for agricultural, forestry, and veteri- 
nary development, leprosy control, 
rural water supplies, telecommunica- 
tions development, and for loiasis 
(filarial parasitic disease) research. 

The Mission visited many projects 
built under the Five-Year Plan such 
as the loiasis research station at Kum- 
ba, the Bamenda or Mubi hospitals, 
the Njoke hydro-electric plant, schools 
and dispensaries, and the rural cement 
wells in the north, particularly in the 
Dikwa Division. 

In reviewing agricultural and for- 
estry developments, the Mission noted 
that some sections of the territory 
have good potentialities for the pro- 
duction of such export crops as coffee. 
It suggested that the Administering 
Authority consider taking appropriate 
measures to have these lands intensive- 
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the population are fully safeguarded. 


FOREST PRESERVATION ‘The importance 
of forest preservation was stressed by 
the Mission in its talks with the indig- 
enous inhabitants. In this respect a 
great contrast was observed between 
sections with forest reserves and those 
eroded areas where there are no for- 
ests. Describing land erosion as a seri- 
ous problem for the territory's eco- 
nomic development, the Mission ex- 
pressed the belief that constant 
education and, if necessary, adequate 
compulsory regulations should be 
applied in order to preserve the land 
against erosion. 

Regarding improvements of trans- 
portation of paramount importance 
for the territory’s advancement, the 
Mission stated: “Its development in 
education, health, social welfare, trade, 
agriculture, and any other fields de- 
pends primarily on the building of 


more motorable roads and the im- 
provement of existing ones.” 
On trade and commerce, the Mis- 


sion considered that the Administra- 
tion’s policy of encouraging new trad- 
ing firms is correct, and it welcomed 
the statement that no obstacles would 
be placed in the way of firms wishing 
to start their business in the territory. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS The standard of liv- 
ing in the British Cameroons is primi- 
tive and on a subsistence level, espe- 
cially in the northern area of the 


PEOPLE OF THE 
BRITISH CAMEROONS 


A narrow strip of 34,081 square 
miles of land, lying between Nigeria 
and the large Trust* Territory of the 
Cameroons under French Administra- 
tion, the Cameroons under British Ad- 
ministration is the home of just over 
one million Africans. The population 
is divided into three main ethnic 
groups—Sudanese, Semi-Bantu, and 
Bantu—and three corresponding lin- 
guistic groups. The religion of the 
great majority is a belief in a Supreme 
Being, combined with forms of ani- 
the 
northern area several tribal groups 
profess Mohammedanism. In the north 
also are many primitive Bantu-speak- 
ing groups which probably moved into 
the hills to escape slave raids on the 
plains. They are pagans, healthy and 
prolific, and live in densely concen- 
trated groups. The Dikwa Division, 
with its population of 265,175, shows 
a density of 191 persons per square 
mile in the Gwoza hills. Over-popula- 
tion, shortage of land, and the hap- 
hazard drift to the plains in this par- 
ticular area create local problems. A 
resettlement scheme, with controlled 
and planned programs, has been pre- 
pared and is being applied. 


mism and ancestor worship. In 
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BANANAS are one of the main exports of the territory, Other products exported include, cocoa, palm 








oil, groundnuts, hides and skins, castor seed and coffee and some small quantities of forest products. 


territory. The Mission found that al- 
though methods of living and the type 
of houses built have changed little, 
there have been improved siting and 
layout of villages in the Bamenda 
Province and in the northern part of 
the country. In general, however, 
progress seems slow and difficult. The 
Mission gained a pleasing impression 
of Bama, a model town in the northern 
area, which is making rapid progress, 
with clean streets and roads, wide 
squares and places, rows of trees, 
wells, and modern public buildings, 
schools, and health facilities. Both 
the Administration and the Native 
Authority were commended by the 
Mission for these successful achieve- 
ments. 

The Mission devoted considerable 
attention to the Bakweri Lands prob- 
lem, the subject of several petitions 
considered by the Trusteeship Council 
in recent years. Since 1946 the 
Bakweri Land Committee has lodged 
several requests for the return of lands 
in the south which had been alienated 
illegally by the Germans and which, 
after the territory came under Trustee- 
ship, were leased to the Cameroons 


Development Corporation. On_ this 
issue the Mission expressed the belief 
that there are possibilities for the 


rehabilitation of the Bakweris if they 
will co-operate with the Administra- 
tion. Their failure to participate in 


resettlement projects is not in the 
interests of the population, the Mis- 
sion stated. In this connection the 


Mission welcomed the co-operative 
and constructive spirit demonstrated 
in the successful start of the Bakweri 
Co-operative Union of Farmers, Ltd. 


PROBLEM OF DOWRIES Commenting on 
the question of labor, the Mission 


noted that the presence of a large 
labor force at the plantations imposed 
a heavy responsibility on the Labor 
Officer, and the Mission was gratified 
to observe that in general the relations 
between labor and management are 
satisfactory. However, it received com- 
plaints of an increase of prostitution. 
“The question is partly connected with 
the problem of dowries which the men 
must pay for their brides, imposing 
sometimes a heavy financial burden,” 
the Mission reported. “Measures al- 
leviating such burdens—such as ad- 
vances of wages for paying the dowry 
—might be considered. At the same 
time the presence of girls in the labor 
camps should be controlled.” 


HEALTH SERVICES Medical services in 
the territory are provided by the Gov- 
ernment, Native Authorities, Missions, 
and the Cameroons Development Cor- 
poration. For approximately 1,100,000 
people, there were, in 1951, seven 
government hospitals, five Cameroons 
Development Corporation hospitals, 
one mission hospital, two United 
Africa Company hospitals, seven mis- 
sion maternity homes, six government 
rural clincs, 73 dispensaries, two 
leprosy stations, one medical field unit, 
and one sleeping sickness treatment 
team. There were 15 registered physi- 
cians and surgeons, 17 nursing sisters, 
57 qualified nurses, 11 licensed mid- 
wives, 38 sanitary inspectors, 9 vacci- 
nators and 9 pharmacists, 233 dispen- 
sary attendants and dressers. 
Memoranda received by the Mission 
requested more medical and health 
facilities; hospitals and dispensaries 
for particular areas; further measures 
to combat small-pox, yaws, and lep- 
rosy; and further maternity homes and 


child welfare centres. 








VILLAGERS greet a Visiting Mission. In the background is Cameroon Mountain, which rises abruptly to a height of 13,350 feet within fourteen 
miles of the sea. Dense forest covers the lower slopes, interspersed with banana plantations. The port of Victoria lies at the foot of the peak. 


EDUCATION The Mission reported a 
slight increase in the number of edu- 
cational institutions in the territory: 
312 in 1951 as compared with 304 
in the previous year and 295 in 1949. 

Expenditure on education, including 
grants-in-aid and Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare grants, rose from 
£118,200 in 1949-50 to £133,200 in 
1950-51. In addition, £14,251 was to 
be spent, under the revised Five-Year 
Plan of Development, on the develop- 
ment of general education in 1951-52 
and £15,910 in Although 
there is still a tremendous task con- 
fronting the Administering Authority 
in developing education, there has 
been considerable school construction 
in the last two years. In general the 
Mission felt that reasonable educa- 
tions! facilities exist and are increas- 
ing in the southern part of the terri- 
tory, while in the north there is much 
room for improvement. The mission 
schools seemed to be good in all areas. 


The Mission found that the demand 
for free education was widespread, 
while other suggestions were for great- 
er emphasis on the education of girls 
and for improved teaching conditions 
in the schools of voluntary agencies. 
In some areas dissatisfaction was ex- 
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pressed with Native Authority schools 
and preference was shown for Gov- 
ernment educational establishments. 
The Mission believed that intensive 
and extended efforts are needed in 
the territory in education if the pres- 


NEW ROADS 
A ‘TOP PRIORITY‘ 


The Mission considered that top 
priority should be given to the con- 
struction and improvement of roads 
in the territory. Away from the few 
roads, travel is almost exclusively by 
foot, making development slow and 
difficult. The mountainous terrain, 
slashed by deep ravines and valleys, 
presents formidable obstacles to the 
building of good and permanent roads. 
For instance, the road from Buea to 
Mamfe, a distance of 176 miles, tra- 
verses no fewer than 450 bridges. The 
flat plains in the north, with marsh- 
lands fringing the shores of Lake 
Chad, present further obstacles. Dur- 
ing the rainy season wide stretches of 
these plains are inundated and turned 
into impassable swamps. Villages in 
many parts of the territory become 
islands surrounded by water. 


ent high percentage of illiteracy { prob- 
ably more than 90 per cent in some 
areas| is to be rapidly and progressive- 
ly diminished. 


UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION With re- 
gard to the dissemination of informa- 
tion on the United Nations in the 
territory, the Mission stated: “Al- 
though requests for more detailed in- 
formation about the United Nations 
were made, and it was complained that 
the information on the United Nations 
available in the Trust Territory was 
scanty, the quotation of official United 
Nations documents in communications 
received by the Visiting Mission made 
it evident that the operation of the 
United Nations was known to the 
people.” 

As to the most suitable form of 
information documents relating to the 
United Nations, the Mission appre- 
ciated the importance of having docu- 
ments drafted in a simple form, in- 
cluding pictorial material and sketches, 
as was suggested in communications 
to the Mission. 

The Mission’s reports on British Togo- 

land and the French Cameroons were 


summarized in the BULLETIN of May 
15 (vol. XIV, no. 10). 
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HREE United Nations missions 

have visited Western Samoa dur- 
ing the last six years, and the people 
of this picturesque South Seas Trust 
lerritory have become familiar with 
the work and aims of the United Na- 
tions. Until recently, however, no 
Samoan had ever visited the home of 
the United Nations or seen the cham- 
ber where, every year, the Trustee- 
ship Council discusses the problems 
and progress of the islanders. 

May 22, 1953, will therefore be 
remembered in Samoan history as the 
day when the Honorable Tupea Tame- 
sese, one of the two Fautua (highest 
chiefs) of Western Samoa and mem- 
ber of the Council of State, visited 
United Nations Headquarters. The 
Fautua and Mrs. Tamesese were pass- 
ing through New York on their way 
to attend Queen Elizabeth’s Corona- 
tion. With them were two other dis- 
tinguished visitors from the South 
Seas: Mr. and Mrs. T. Cowan, of 
Rarotonga. Mrs. Cowan, whose title 
is Makea Nui Teremoana Ariki, is a 
member of the Rarotonga Island 
Council and One of the leading Arikis 
of the territory. With the party also 
was Mr. Walter Nash, leader of the 
Opposition in the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment, who with Mrs. Nash was also 
going to the Coronation, and Mr. J. V. 
Scott, of the New Zealand delegation 
to the United Nations. 

Although fleeting, the visit enabled 
the Fautua and his party to see the 
Trusteeship Council chamber, the 
General Assembly Hall, and other 


parts of the Headquarters buildings. 
The group was received by Dr. Victor 
Hoo, Assistant Secretary-General of 
the 
Information 


Department of Trusteeship and 
from Non-Self-Govern- 








THE FAUTUA, occupying the seat of 


From South Seas to Headquarters — Fautua of 


the President of 
ship Council, uses the gavel presented to the Council by Western 
Samoa. With the Fautua are (left to right): Mrs. Tamesese, Dr. Dr. 


Western Samoa Visits Home of T; rusteesbip Council 





ing Territories, and Dr. Ralph J. 


Bunche, Director of the Division of 


Trusteeship. After being introduced to 
other leading officials of the Depart- 
ment, the Fautua and his party were 
shown around the Headquarters and 
entertained at lunch. The Fautua also 
recorded a message in Samoan _ tor 
later broadcast in the islands. 


SAMOANS’ INTEREST A tall, handsome 
man in his early forties, the Fautua 
is a descendant of the royal Samoan 
house of Tupea. Keenly interested in 
the work of the United Nations, he 
explained that all Samoans are fully 
aware of the important link between 
the Trust Territory and the United 
Nations. 

“We have had great pleasure in 
entertaining several missions sent out 
by the Trusteeship Council,” he re- 
marked, “and now we ourselves are 
a ‘little mission’ visiting Headquar- 
ters.” 

The visitors displayed especial in- 
terest in the General Assembly Hall-—— 
“a little larger than our own Fono of 
Faipule meeting house,” commented 
the Fautua smilingly. The system of 
simultaneous interpretation for rep- 
resentatives’ speeches was no surprise 
to him; he explained that proceed- 
ings of the Western Samoa Legisla- 
ture are broadcast in both English 
and Samoan, adding: “The most re- 
mote villages can tune in to mem- 
bers’ speeches, and even the women- 
folk listen to our budget discussions.” 


PROGRESS Speaking of the recent prog- 
ress made in Western Samoa, which 
is administered by New Zealand un- 
der the Trusteeship System, the Fau- 
tua mentioned that the territory had 
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recently passed its highest educational 
budget ever (£113,345 of the budget 
of £678,897 is spent on education). 

The Fautua also spoke of the ter- 
ritory’s traditional community _ life. 
Every village grows enough food for 
its own needs, and there is plenty left 
over for export. Samoans are a very 
contented people and love dancing 
and singing. A whole village is some- 
times entertained by the neighboring 
village, and feasts may last two or 
three days. 

“But we also work hard, and we're 
busy on various developments,” said 
the Fautua, who hoped that a new 
harbor soon would be built at Apia. 


WORLD TOUR New York was the first 
stage in a world tour for the Fautua 
and his party. After attending the 
Coronation in London, they planned 
to visit France and Italy—where they 
will have an audience with the Pope 
—and return to Western Samoa by 
way of India and Australia. 

“We shall have a great deal to tell 
our people when we return, and one 
of our most interesting experiences 
will be our visit to the Headquarters 
of the United Nations,” declared the 
Fautua before leaving to board a 
trans-Atlantic airliner. 
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The Social Commission Report 





Integrating Social and Economic Programs 


CONOMIC and social development 

should go hand in hand, the So- 
cial Commission recommended on 
May 20 at the conclusion of its ninth 
session at Headquarters. 

Other general principles for guid- 
ance in the United Nations’ and the 
specialized agencies’ assistance to gov- 
ernments in a concerted program of 
practical action to raise standards of 
living are: projects should be based on 
plans prepared by each assisted gov- 
ernment for its economic and social 
development; the projects should stim- 
ulate simultaneous action on social, 
economic, educational, and _ health 
problems; studies should never delay 
action; the rapid training of person- 
nel should be considered an immedi- 
ate objective; participation of non- 
governmental organizations should be 
encouraged, and their skills, tech- 
niques, and services used to the maxi- 
mum extent. 

In an annex to its resolution, the 
Commission recommended that pro- 
grams should be based on recognition 
of the family as a basic social unit of 
society, toward which action to raise 
living standards should be directed. 
Programs should concentrate on un- 
der-developed areas and on projects 
developed by national governments. 
Emphasis should be placed on nutri- 
tion, health, family and child welfare, 
social security, education, housing and 
community facilities, employment and 
labor, and emergency relief. 

The final part of the annex lists as 
techniques best adapted to the social 
program: 

(a) Direct assistance to govern- 
ments, including: training professional 
and technical personnel for national 
and international service and training 
auxiliary workers for local needs; com- 
munity organization and development 
to stimulate self-help activities and 
improve living standards; combining 
international services with domestic so- 
cial and economic activities; strength- 
ening governmental administration of 
social programs; establishing or de- 
veloping national statistical and re- 
search services; demonstration pro- 
grams including pilot projects which 
will indicate the value of a simultane- 
ous approach to social, economic, ed- 
ucational, and health problems. 

(b) Basic research including con- 
tinuing study of related economic 
and social problems and surveys es- 
sential to practical action. 

(c) Evaluation of social programs 
on a continuing basis. 

(d) Participation of appropriate 
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non-governmental organizations. 

Though progress has been made, 
the resolution notes, “the . . . need is 
sO great that resources available are 
still inadequate.” The resolution asks 
emphasis on finding more financing 
and declares “broader sources” for 
finding funds are “indispensable.” 

Another Commission _ resolution 
urges continuation of the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, highly praised by many 
Commission members, representatives 
of specialized agencies, and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations. 

The resolutions will be presented to 
the Economic and Social Council at 
its sixteenth session opening on June 
30 in Geneva. 

The work program for the United 
Nations Division of Social Welfare 
for 1954 and 1955, approved by the 
Commission, assigns priorities to social 
policy and development, housing and 
town and country planning, social 
services, and social defence. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CONCENTRATION OF 
EFFORT In the discussions of the gen- 
eral findings of a 321-page Secretariat 
report, there were two different ap- 
proaches. The concept of the inter- 
dependence of social and economic 
progress, a basic consideration of the 
temporary Social Commission which 
in 1946 defined the terms of reference 
and action of the United Nations in 
social matters, was no longer being 
borne in mind as consistently as it 
should be, in the opinion of Henry 
Hauck, of France. 

While the majority of speakers sup- 
ported this contention, Jiri Nosek, of 
Czechoslovakia, did not agree. The ex- 
perience of the Soviet Union, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, and the peo- 
ple’s democracies, including his own 
country, had shown that economic 
development was the only possible 
foundation for an improvement in the 
general standard of living. Raising so- 
cial progress could not be achieved, 
particularly in under-developed coun- 
tries, unless the necessary economic 
basis had been established and was sys- 
tematically expanded and improved. 
Mr. Nosek was supported by Vasili M. 
Zonov, of the U.S.S.R., and Vladimir 
N.’ Bendryshev, of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. 


But C. V. Moog, of Brazil, rejected 
the premise that all human activities 
result from the play of underlying 
economic forces. United Nations so- 
cial activities must not be guided sole- 





R. Byrns Curry, of Canada, Chairman 


ly by economic preoccupations, only 
one aspect of human life and not the 
paramount factor some would make 
of it. The Commission should concern 
itself with moral rather than economic 
causes, which were the province of 
other bodies. Both economic and so- 
cial progress must be governed by 
moral values, in the view of Mrs. 
Ashadevi Aryanayakam, of India, lest 
economic development lead to coloni- 
zation, exploitation, and war, as it had 
so often done in the past. 

The suggestion that there should be 
a combined approach to health, edu- 
cation, economic, and welfare pro- 
grams was heartily welcomed by Mrs. 
Badia Afnan, of Iraq, since only paral- 
lel progress in all these fields could 
bring about a real and rapid improve- 
ment of social conditions. While no 
one method of social action would be 
appropriate for all countries, general 
agreement must be reached on the 
basic objective, Mrs. Afnan said. In- 
ternational action must benefit the en- 
tire population; social and economic 
action must be integrated; and they 
must operate within the Declaration 
of Human Rights. 


HOUSING The Commission emphasized 
the importance of more adequate 
housing and community facilities in 
raising standards of living in general. 
The particular urgency of recommen- 
dations for increasing construction of 
dwellings available to broad masses of 
the population and for low-income 
groups was stressed. A significant con- 
tribution to the planning and execution 
of comprehensive housing programs 
can be made by the trade unions con- 
cerned and by other non-governmental 
organizations. 

While it was true that efforts to 
make the building industry more effi- 
cient, to ensure a rational utilization 
of locally available building materials, 
and to encourage governments to as- 
sume an ever-increasing share of the 
financing of housing programs were 
all steps in the right direction, they 
were nevertheless not adequate to meet 
the needs of the under-developed and 
war-devastated countries, in the opin- 
ion of Stavros Roussos, of Greece. 
The Commission must continue to 
study the possibility of financing such 
programs from external funds prac- 
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tically and logically. The establishment 
of regional credit agencies to attract 
private savings for the purpose of 
granting mortgage loans tor housing 
construction would seem to be a sound 
and sensible method. It might be that 
governments which did not necessarily 
belong to the same regional area would 
be prepared to make their contribu- 
tions on that basis. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment could also play a useful part, 
particularly in regard to the supply 
of imported building materials, and 
could thus solve problems of foreign 
exchange. It was admittedly a difficult 
task, but the Commission would be 
failing in its duty if it allowed itself 
to adopt a fatalistic attitude in the 
face of a problem of such social 
importance. 


COMMUNITY Members of the Commis- 
sion welcomed the constructive ap- 
proach toward the use of integrated 
and concerted methods and techniques 
presented by the program of commu- 
nity organization and development. 
Emphasis was given to the belief that 
national policies, designed to encour- 
age self-help activities, would both 
stimulate the extension of community 
programs and gain popular participa- 
tion in national programs for eco- 
nomic and social improvement. 

Eleven countries received technical 
assistance in community development 
in 1952, a representative of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration re- 
ported, and eight additional requests 
are under consideration. Several spe- 
cialized agencies discussed project 
plans with the United Nations; their 
co-operation has greatly contributed 
to progress achieved. The Secretariat 
program through 1954-55 will be di- 
rected to providing technical assistance 
in the field; completing studies and 
providing technical documentation to 
Member governments in the form of 
country monographs, comparative 
surveys, and special studies and case 
studies; and completing a full report 
on the subject. 

Julio César Carasales, of Argentina, 
felt that the Commission’s final report 
should contain information on the in- 
corporation of community welfare 
centre projects, In broader programs 
of economic and social development, 
with particular attention to the limita- 
tions imposed on social welfare activ- 
ity by lack of economic progress, 
studies should be concentrated on 
experiments in under-developed re- 
gions of the world, especially in rural 
areas, though not neglecting urban 
areas undergoing a rapid process of 
economic development. Health centres 
could serve as a useful starting point 
for the general development of com- 
munities. 

Studies, however extensive, would 
not lead to practical progress in social 
development, in the opinion of Sir 
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Mrs. Badia Afnan, of Iraq; P. K. Banerjee, and Mrs. Ashadevi Aryanayakam, both of India. 


Oswald Allen, of the United Kingdom. 
The Secretariat had rightly noted that 
very few instances of assessment and 
evaluation either of pilot projects or 
national programs had been reported. 
The whole conception of community 
welfare centres as a means of stimu- 
lating social and economic advance- 
ment at the community level in under- 
developed countries required far more 
thorough examination than it had re- 
ceived, and the term “community” 
should be accurately defined. 

Narciso G. Reyes, of the Philip- 
pines, agreed with the proposal to 
concentrate studies on the under-de- 
veloped regions of the world, where 
the main activity was generally agri- 
cultural and the village the best start- 
ing point for the campaign against 
social and economic stagnation, the 
release of the creative energy of the 
inhabitants, and their participation in 
social progress. 

Community welfare centres are one 
of the most effective instruments of 
social progress, affording means for the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies to campaign against sickness, 
ignorance, and poverty, said Liang 
Yung-Chang, of China. This view was 
opposed by Mr. Nosek, who believed 
that community welfare centres, while 
useful in some respects, could not, 
even when organized to cover a whole 
country, provide a solution of its so- 
cial difficulties. The state itself should 
be responsible for the social security 
of the whole population. 

On the other hand, community de- 
velopment was described by George 
Bigge, of the United States, as a most 
constructive approach. It assured local 
interest and participation, the integra- 
tion of the activities into the local or- 
ganization, training local leaders, and 
establishing local institutions to carry 


on when the initial project had been 
completed. 

Greatly impressed by the report 
which reviewed the world social situa- 
tion from the combined economic and 
social standpoints and introduced the 
concept of the United Nations family, 
Kaare Salvesen, of Norway, noted that 
there was little mention of co-opera- 
tive methods. Not only useful in them- 
selves, co-operative methods served to 
propagate democratic procedure, Mr. 
Salvesen said, and to give every indi- 
vidual] the feeling that he was partici- 
pating in the progress achieved and 
that the results were being used for 
his own benefit. 


ADVISORY SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES A 
number of speakers expressed satisfac- 
tion with the progress made by tech- 
nical assistance in the social field dur- 
ing 1952, stressed the importance of 
a progressive integration of projects 
for social and for economic develop- 
ment, and the need to co-ordinate 
technical assistance projects with pro- 
grams for economic and social de- 
velopment at the national level. 
Increased attention should be paid 
to the careful selection, in co-operation 
with the governments concerned, of 
projects to be implemented. Priority 
should be given to projects which are 
urgent from the national point of 
view and which are integrated with 
other plans for long-range economic 
and social development of the coun- 
tries concerned, Such integration 
should take place not only in the 
planning stage, but also during the 
implementation of projects. 
Commenting on the technical assist- 
ance report, Mr. Hauck, of France, 
noted that expenditures on all other 
activities were being kept at the pre- 
vious level, reductions being confined 
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to the fellowship program. That he 
believed to be a serious matter, since 
fellowships were vital to the training 
of social service personnel, a subject 
to which the Commission had given 
priority the previous year and would, 
he hoped, do so again in the present 
year. Agreement with this position was 
expressed by Charles Roger, of Bel- 
gium, and Mr. Moog. Mrs. Afnan, 
also agreeing, wondered whether it 
might not be more economical for an 
expert to visit the country and train 
social service personnel on the spot. 

Sir Oswald Allen, stressing the need 
to concentrate on under-developed 
countries, asserted that European 
countries were in a_ better financial 
position than less developed nations 
and should be prepared to make a 
sacrifice and to finance any scholar- 
ships granted them in the spirit of 
international solidarity. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS [In under-de- 
veloped countries where the under- 
lying causes of unsatisfactory health 
levels (lack of sanitation or of proper 
nutrition) could be tackled with exist- 
ing techniques, results are being ob- 
tained. 

The problem of nutrition is both to 
produce enough food and to achieve 
a level of per capita national incomes 
and prices at which everybody could 
afford to consume enough foods. 
While these are essentially economic 
problems, they have important social 
aspects, such as the question of the 
relationship of food supply to popula- 
tion growth. 

The progress report and supple- 
mentary statement on_ strengthening 
national programs for family and child 
welfare met with general approval, 
with emphasis on the vital importance 
of auxiliary personnel to countries at 
an early stage in building up social 
services as well as in the more de- 
veloped countries. The first of a series 
of regional technical meetings of local 
experts on the training of auxiliary 
personnel was held in Southeast Asia 
at Gandhi Gram, State of Madras, 
India, in December 1952. Others are 
planned for Latin America, the Middle 
East, and Africa. 


SOCIAL SECURITY The extension of so- 
cial security and other measures for 
maintenance of family income would 
be facilitated by recognition of the 
basic fact that techniques and stand- 
ards evolved in fully industrialized 
countries cannot be simply transplant- 
ed to less developed areas. Nationa! 
governments should be asked to utilize 
fully the combined resources of the 
United Nations and the International 
Labor Organization in adapting older 
techniques to their needs and in en- 
suring sound administrative and finan- 
cial bases for their income mainte- 
nance system. 


The Commission recognized the im- 
portance of international labor ac- 
tivity, more particularly in countries 
undergoing industrial development, 
where the relatively recent emergence 
of industrial labor and the unsatisfac- 
tory degree of labor organization 
tended to duplicate the unsatisfactory 
conditions which accompanied the 
early stages of industrial development 
in now highly developed countries. 

Agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment should be co-ordinated. Discrep- 
ancies in agricultural and industrial 
development are likely to result in 
under-employment and even unem- 
ployment. While under-employment 
and unemployment exist in both indus- 
trially developed and under-developed 
countries, the major concern of the 
Commission was with the existence of 
such conditions in under-developed 
and recently developed countries. In- 
asmuch as population growth should 
not be subordinated to the develop- 
ment of resources, it is necessary for 
economic development at least to par- 
allel demographic trends. 

Every national education program, 
both at the drafting stage and in the 
course of implementation, must form 
an integral part of a social develop- 
ment program, Mrs. Aryanayakam ad- 
vised. Education, as Ghandi said, is 
a preparation for life and cannot be 
dissociated from any aspect of human 
existence, including hygiene, nutrition, 
and housing. 

The Commission expressed its con- 
tinuing interest in programs promoting 
services for the handicapped, express- 
ing the hope that the programs wouid 
be extended to include the mentally 
handicapped. 

SOCIAL DEFENCE The Commission urged 
continuation of the meetings of re- 


gional consultative groups. Mr. Zonov 
and Mr. Bendryshev felt that the pre- 
vention of crime and treatment of 
offenders, considered under this sec- 
tion, was a subsidiary topic and that 
international action in that field would 
constitute interference in the internal 
affairs of states. 


MIGRATION More emphasis should be 
placed on the migration of families as 
units; stress was placed on the need 
for an early solution to the problem 
of settling refugees and displaced per- 
sons; and reference was made to the 
need for developing new settlement 
Opportunities for migrants and for 
providing special assistance for refugee 
intellectuals. 

Mr. Zonov, supported by Mr. 
Nosek, said that the problem of refu- 
gees and displaced persons was formu- 
lated in the report in a way which was 
contrary to a resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted in 1946; he 
moved that the section of the report 
dealing with refugees and displaced 
persons be deleted and not discussed. 
The proposal was rejected by a vote 
of 10 to 3, with 2 abstentions. 

The need for emergency relief, the 
Commission noted, and for rheabilita- 
tion of distressed populations calls for 
vast investments. Assurance should be 
given that essential social provisions 
should be included in all plans for 
meeting such emergencies, 

The Commission noted the progress 
made in exchanging information and 
in co-ordinating research on a regional 
basis in certain fields. Attention was 
drawn to the extension on a trial basis 
of the system of national social wel- 
fare correspondents, a useful addition 
to the existing machinery. 

in considering the techniques of 


Leopoldo Benites-Vinueza of Ecuador; C. V. Moog of Brazil. 
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direct assistance to governments, the 
Commission noted the observations 
and suggestions contained in the re- 
port. The need for developing the 
capacity for self-help in the under- 
developed areas was emphasized. Such 
development should be part of inte- 
grated long-range programs, national- 
ly as well as on a regional basis, and 
should be stimulated through improve- 
ment and refinement of techniques 
used. 

While noting that many under-de- 
veloped countries are contributing to 
the technical assistance programs to 
the limits of their capacity, it was felt 
by various members that ultimately 
such assistance would fail to produce 
the desired results unless more funds 
became available for the development 
of under-developed areas. In this con- 
nection, some representatives suggest- 
ed that the budget appropriations for 
technical assistance, especially in the 
regular United Nations budget, should 
be increased so as to put the technical 
assistance programs on a broader and 
more stable basis, and that the provi- 
sions ruling the use of funds under the 
expanded program for technical assist- 
ance should be reviewed so as to al- 
low for a relatively greater expendi- 
ture for social development under that 
program. 


CHILDREN’S FUND The resolution rec- 
ommending that UNICEF be continued 
with its present functions and terms 


of reference, adopted by a vote of 16 
for and none against, with the United 
States abstaining, will be forwarded 
to the Economic and Social Council 


as advice on policy regarding the 
future of UNICEF. 

Auguste R. Lindt, Chairman of 
UNICEF’s Executive Board and perma- 
nent Swiss observer to the United Na- 
tions, summarized UNICEF’s current 
activities and policies before the Com- 
mission. UNICEF aid is going prin- 
cipally to under-developed countries 
for long-range programs of disease 
control, maternal and child welfare, 
and nutrition, he said. 

Representatives of the World Health 
Organization and Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, supporting con- 
tinuation of UNICEF, pointed out that 
UNICEF supplies and equipment con- 
siderably increase the effectiveness of 
the technical guidance provided in pub- 
lic health and nutrition by the special- 
ized agencies, 

“No other United Nations agency 
can take over the work of UNICEF 
and operate with equal understanding, 
sympathy, and efficiency,” P. K. Ban- 
erjee, of India, argued. If the organi- 
zation were disbanded now and _ its 
functions transferred to another body, 
Mr. Banerjee warned, “the goodwill 
created by the Fund would be lost.” 
Mr. Banerjee described UNICEF as one 
of the United Nations’ “most effective 
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Auguste Lindt, of Switzerland, Chairman, Executive Board of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund with Henry Hauck, of France. The Commission endorsed UNICEF’s work. 


and dynamic organizations, having di- 
rect contact with the common man.” 

The value of UNICEF as an agent in 
promoting international solidarity was 
stressed by Narciso G. Reyes, of the 
Philippines, who termed the Fund 
“perhaps the best example we have 
of concerted practical action in the 
social field.” Mr. Reyes stated that 
UNICEF aid was effective in promoting 
goodwill between the East and the 
West. “When you help to heal the 
sores on the bodies of Asia’s children,” 
he said, “you begin to heal also what- 
ever wound may yet remain in the 
heart of Asia.” 

Kaare Salvesen, of Norway, de- 
scribed himself as the representative 
of a “government converted to the 
support of UNICEF.” Norway previous- 
ly had had misgivings about its or- 
ganizational setup, he said. “Now we 
no longer hesitate to support UNICEF 
as an independent agency with con- 
tinued functions. This changed atti- 
tude marks the acknowledgment not 
only of the work of UNICEF,” Mr. Sal- 
vesen said, “but also of the fact that 
the United Nations needs a militant 
organization — and that is exactly 
what UNICEF is.” 

Several speakers pointed to the in- 
creasing number of government con- 
tributions to UNICEF and expressed the 
hope that this generous support would 
continue. 

As the only representative to abstain 
from voting on the resolution recom- 
mending continuation of UNICEF, Mr. 
Bigge, of the United States, explained 
that the Executive branch of his Gov- 
ernment had not yet formulated its 
position on the future of UNICEF. Mr. 
Bigge pointed out that a request for 
provision of funds not to exceed 
$9,000,000 “for support of interna- 
tional children’s welfare work” had, 
however, been included in the Mutual 
Security program for 1954. “Any 
United States contribution will be 
forthcoming only if the Congress au- 
thorizes and appropriates funds for 
this purpose,” Mr. Bigge said. 

The Commission heard statements 


in support of UNICEF from representa- 
tives of the International Contedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions and from 
the International Union for Child Wel- 
fare. A joint statement was presented 
by 20 non-governmental organizations 
urging continuation of UNICEF. 

JOINT ACTION Close alliance in social 
welfare assistance and study programs 
among the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies was underlined in 
appearances before the Commission 
of representatives of the World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, 
the High Commissioner for Refugees, 
and the Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration. Representatives of some 25 
non-governmental organizations — at- 
tended the Commission’s fifteen-day 
session. 

The Commission's report as a whole 
was adopted by a vote of 15 to 0, with 
3 abstentions. Mr. Zonov, of the 
U.S.S.R., explained that he had ab- 
stained from voting because the Com- 
mission had failed to adopt measures 
for the extension of social insurance 
and assisstance in unemployment, old 
age, disablement, and_ sickness, the 
promotion of greater accessibility of 
education and medical services for all 
citizens without any distinction on the 
ground of race, sex, language, religion, 
material situation, or social origin, and 
the improvement of the position of 
public health education and social wel- 
fare in the Non-Self-Governing and 
Trust Territories, an explanation con- 
curred in by Mr. Nosek, of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Mr. Hauck, of France, pointed out 
that the statements of the representa- 
tives of the U.S.S R. and Czechoslo- 
vakia might lead to an erroneous as- 
sumption that the majority of the 
members of the Commission were not 
interested in the subjects they men- 
tioned. The difference of opinion, how- 
ever, lay in the methods to be used, 
not the ends to be achieved. 
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Must Arbitrate Dispute Over Shipping Contract 


International Court on Greece-United Kingdom Case 


HE International Court of Justice 

at The Hague ruled on May 19 
that the United Kingdom is obligated 
to submit to international arbitration 
a 34-year-old dispute with a Greek 
shipowner, Nicholas Ambatielos, which 
has been taken up by the Greek Govy- 
ernment. 

By ten votes to four, the Court 
based its decision on a 1926 declara- 
tion by Greece and the United King- 
dom, stating that disputes concerning 
an 1886 Greco-British Commerce and 
Navigation Treaty should be settled 
according to an arbitration clause in 
that treaty. The President of the 
Court, Sir Arnold McNair, joined with 
Judges Jules Basdevant, Helge Klae- 
stad, and John Read to file a collective 
dissent appended to the majority opin- 
ion. Oral hearings were held during 
the last week of March. 

The decision is the second on the 
Ambatielos case, but the first on the 
merits of the obligation to arbitrate. 
Last year, after hearing a preliminary 
objection by the United Kingdom 
that the Court was not competent to 
rule on whether the case should go 
to arbitration, the majority of the 
judges decided that the Court was 
competent—though it had no jurisdic- 
tion to decide the validity of the 
claim. However, during last year’s 
hearings, the United Kingdom indi- 
cated that it might be willing to have 
the Court act as the arbitral tribunal 
if the judges ruled in favor of arbi- 
tration, 


SHIPPING CONTRACT The Greco-British 
dispute arose from a claim by Mr. 
Ambatielos that the United Kingdom 
had not properly carried out a ship- 
ping contract. In 1919 he contracted 
with the United Kingdom Ministry of 
Shipping to buy nine ships being built 
in Hong Kong and Shanghai. The 
shipowner later alleged that the ships 
had not been delivered in the time 
specified and that he had been ruined 
financially as a result. After he had 
tried unsuccessfully to pursue the claim 
in British courts himself, the Greek 
Government, in 1925, took up the 
issue, charging that British treatment 
of Mr. Ambatielos violated the 1886 
treaty. Failure of the two govern- 
ments to negotiate a settlement led to 
presentation of the case before the 
International Court. 

Last year, in objecting to the Court's 
competence, the United Kingdom as- 
serted that the 1926 declaration was 
independent of the Treaty of Com- 
merce of the same date on which the 
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Court’s jurisdiction rested. The Court 
decided against this, and upheld the 
Greek contention that the declaration 
was a part of the treaty of 1926 and 
that the Court could decide whether 
there was an obligation to arbitrate 
the case. 


JUDGMENT The Court begins by de- 
fining the questicn before it: is the 
United Kingdom under an obligation 
to accept arbitration of the difference 
between that Government and the Hel- 
lenic Government concerning the 
validity of the Arnbatielos claim, in so 
far as this claim is based on the treaty 
of 1886? The distinctive character of 
this case is that, quite unlike the 
Mavrommatis Palestine Concessions 
case decided by the Permanent Court 
of International Justice in 1924, the 
Court is called upon to decide, not on 
its own jurisdiction over a particular 
dispute, but whether a dispute should 
be referred to another tribunal for 
arbitration, 

The Court considered at length the 
meaning to be attributed to the ex- 
pression “claims .. . based on the . 


treaty of 1886.” In the opinion of the 
Greek Government, it would suffice 
that the claims would not prima facie 
appear to be unconnected with the 
treaty. In the view of the United King- 
dom, it was necessary for the Court 
to determine, as a substantive issue, 
whether the claim was actually based 
on the treaty in the sense that the 
facts alleged, if true, would constitute 
a violation of a treaty. 

The Court was unable to accept 
either of these views. The first would 
constitute an insufficient reason, and 
the second would lead to the substitu- 
tion of the Court for the Commission 
of Arbitration which alone has juris- 
diction to adjudicate on the merits. 

Consequently it was not necessary 
for the Court to find that the Hellenic 
Government’s interpretation of the 
treaty was the correct one. It was 
enough to determine whether the argu- 
ments advanced by the Hellenic Gov- 
ernment in support of its interpreta- 
tion were of a sufficiently plausible 
character to warrant a conclusion that 
the claim was based on the treaty. In 
other words, if an interpretation ap- 
pears to be an arguable one, whether 
or not it ultimately prevails, then 
there are reasonable grounds for con- 
cluding that the claim is based on the 
treaty. The validity of the respective 
arguments would be determined by 
the Commission of Arbitration in 


Experts Meet to Plan Conference and Studies 
Treatment of Offenders 


whee they are kept confined in cells. 


On Crime Prevention, 


NE of the outstanding social char- 

acteristics of modern times is 
an increase in juvenile delinquency. 
Its gravity is further emphasized by 
the fact that a substantial part of 
adult delinquency is merely a_ pro- 
longation of criminal activities begun 
at an earlier age. The problem is also 
one of the many important questions 
involved in the prevention of crime 
and treatment of offenders on which 
international action is considered 
desirable. 

Treatment of offenders, moreover, 
cannot be effective unless the persons 
in charge are adequately prepared for 
the task. On this matter, too, it is 
therefore felt that concerted interna- 
tional action can prove helpful. 

There has also been a growing need 
to bring up to date the standard mini- 
mum rules governing the treatment 
of prisoners worked out by the Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission in the days of the League of 
Nations. And there is growing in- 
terest as well in the use of “open 
institutions” for the readaption of of- 
fenders as against the use of prisons 


AGENDA These four subjects—juvenile 
delinquency, selection and training of 
personnel, standard minimum rules 
for the treatment of offenders and 
open institutions—are to be discussed 
at an international conference sched- 
uled to be held in 1956 under the 
auspices of the United Nations, An 
international committee of experts in 
the prevention of crime and treatment 
of offenders is meeting at United Na- 
tions Headquarters on June 15 to plan 
the organization of the conference. 

They will also advise the Secretary- 
General on the scope and methods of 
two studies. One has to do with the 
emergence of new forms of criminal- 
ity which sometimes follow the diffi- 
culties which some people experience 
in adapting their old ways of living 
to social changes accompanying eco- 
nomic development. The second study 
will deal with various aspects of the 
correctional labor problem, which is 
closely related to the philosophies and 
policies governing the rehabilitation of 
offenders. 
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Ilya Semenovich Chernyshev, of U.S.S.R. 
Appointed New Assistant Secretary-General 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarsk- 
jold announced on May 26 that he 
had accepted the resignation of Con- 
stantin E, Zinchenko from the post of 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of the Department of Political and Se- 
curity Council Affairs for reasons of 
continued ill health. From July 9, 
1952, Dr. Dragoslav Protitch, Prin- 
cipal Director, has been in charge of 
the Department. 

To complete Mr. Zinchenko’s un- 
finished term of office, which expires 
on February 1, 1954, the Secretary- 
General has appointed Ilya Semeno- 
vich Chernyshev, a citizen of the 
U.S.S.R. In his reply to the Secretary- 
General’s letter offering this post to 
him, Mr. Chernyshev stated that he 
would arrive in New York about 
June 20. 

Mr. Chernyshev is 41 years old. He 
graduated from the Faculty of History, 
Moscow University, in 1940, and 
began his diplomatic career in the 
same year as Attaché of the Soviet 
Embassy in Germany. From 1941 to 
1944, he served in a responsible post 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the U.S.S.R., dealing with questions 
relating to the countries of Europe 
and of the Near and the Middle East. 
In 1944 he was appointed Counsellor 


passing upon the merits of the dif- 
ference. 

It then proceeds to deal with two of 
the contentions put forward by Greece 
and contested by the United Kingdom. 
One is based on the most-favored-na- 
tion clause in article X of the treaty 
of 1886 which, according to the Hel- 
lenic Government, would _ permit 
Greece to invoke the benefits of trea- 
ties concluded by the United King- 
dom with third states concerning the 
administration of justice. The United 
Kingdom opposed this interpretation 
and argued that the facts alleged, if 
true, would amount to a denial of 
justice. Such an allegation, it claimed, 
could be based only on general prin- 
ciples of international law and not on 
the treaty of 1886. 

The other contention, based on 
article XV, rests on an interpretation 
of the words “free access to the courts 
of justice” appearing in that article; 
under this interpretation the Hellenic 
Government contended that Mr. Am- 
batielos did not have “free access” to 
English courts. The United Kingdom 
insisted on a limited interpretation 
and maintained that he had been fully 
accorded free access to English courts 
on an equal footing with British sub- 
jects. 

Having regard to these contentions, 
and the divergence of views, and 
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of the Soviet Mission in Sweden. In 
1945 he became Minister of the 
U.S.S.R. in Sweden, and in 1947 Am- 
bassador of the U.S.S.R. to Sweden. 
From 1949 he served as Adviser of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
U.S.S.R. and subsequently as deputy to 
the head of TAss, Soviet news agency. 
Mr. Zinchenko, also from. the 
U.S.S.R., had been Assistant Secre- 
tary-General since April 1949. 


He was born in 1909 in Yeisk of | 
the Krasnodar region in the U.S.S.R. | 
He graduated in 1931 from the Mining | 
Academy of Moscow and in 1938 re- | 
ceived the scientific degree of “candi- | 


Brazilian Is Elected 


date of technical sciences.” 

At the time of his appointment, he 
had been in the Foreign Ministry of 
the U.S.S.R. since 1940. For two 


years, between 1942 and 1944, he was | 
Counsellor of the Soviet Embassy in | 
London, and then, from 1945 to 1948, | 
| newly elected Director-General 


headed successively the Press Bureau, 
the Second European Division, and 


the Latin American Division of the | 


Foreign Ministry. Since June 1948 he 
had been First Counsellor and Secre- 
tary-General of the permanent delega- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. to the United 


Nations, holding the rank of Minister | 


Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordi- 
nary. 


bearing in mind especially the possible 


interpretation put forward by the Hel- | 
lenic Government of the provisions of | 


the treaty of 1886 which it invokes, 
the Court then concludes that this is a 


case in which the Hellenic Govern- | 


ment is presenting a claim on behalf 
of a private person based on the treaty 
of 1886, and that the difference be- 
tween the parties is the kind of differ- 


ence which, according to the agree- | 
1926, should be submitted | the 


ment of 
to arbitration. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. LIE 


The United Nations Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination, holding 
its sixteenth session in Geneva, sent 
a message to Trgve Lie, the first Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations, 
on May 26, conveying “our deep ap- 
preciation of the leadership you gave 
the Committee since its inception and 
the close personal attention you de- 
voted to its work”; also best greetings 
and warmest wishes for the future. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold presided. The Committee is 
composed of the executive heads of 
the United Nations and all the spe- 
cialized agencies. 


| Health Officer in 
| Janeiro 
| Hygiene of the School of Medicine of 
| the 


Dr. Candau 


WHO Director-General 


Candau, the 
of the 
World Health Organization, has for the 
last year served as Deputy Director of 


Dr. Marcolino Gomes 


| the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Re- 
| gional Office of wHo for the Americas. 


Prior to assuming that post, he served 
for two years at WHO Headquarters in 
Geneva, first as Director of the Division 
of Organization of Public Health Serv- 
ices and afterwards as Assistant Director- 


| General in charge of the Department of 


Advisory Services. 

Born in Rio de Janeiro in 1911, Dr. 
Candau completed his medical studies at 
the School of Medicine of the State of 
Rio de Janeiro and at the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health of Johns 


| Hopkins University in Baltimore. Before 


he was appointed to the wHo staff in 


| April 1950, he was Superintendent of a 


co-operative public health program of 
Brazilian Government and the In- 


stitute of Inter-American Affairs that 


| Operates in a region comprising almost 
half of Brazil. 


Dr. Candau has also worked exten- 


sively in the field of public health edu- 


cation. He holds the position of Public 
the State of Rio de 
Professor of 


and of Assistant 


State of Rio de Janeiro. He is a 
member of the American Public Health 
Association, of which he was Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1949-50, the Royal Society of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene (Lon- 
don), the Inter-American Association of 
Sanitary Engineering, and other scientific 
societies. He is the author of numerous 
studies therapeutic 
medicine and on health education. 


on preventive and 








THE YARMUK RIVER a few miles east of the 
site of a proposed 400-foot high dam to be 
erected with funds of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency. Part of the Agency's 
self-support plan, the dam will irrigate most 
of a 60-mile stretch of the Jordan Valley. 


A REFUGEE bedouin schoolmaster from Beer- 
sheba holding class in the open desert east 
of Jericho. Arab refugees from Palestine make 
a bare living yet save out a few piasters to 
insure some schooling for their children. 


WATER FOR DESERT WASTES 


O the parched lands of the Jordan 
Valley, between the Lake of Gali- 
lee in the north and the Dead Sea in 
the south, came, in 1946, Arab refu- 
gees in flight from the Palestine war. 
There are stil! 76,000 of these deso- 
late people there, ekeing out an exist- 
ence in the arid waste, yet beginning 


to hope that once again the valley will. 


be as Lot beheld it: “And, lo, all of 
it was irrigated.” 

That hope is based on a plan to 
irrigate 95,000 acres in the Jordan 
Valley, below the confluence of the 
Yarmuk-Jordan Rivers and the Dead 
Sea, by construction of a 400-foot- 
high dam, across the Yarmuk River. 

Of the $200,000,000 United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency self- 
support plan for Palestinian Refugees, 
$40,000,000 was ear-marked for use 
in this irrigation and electric power 
project on March 31 in an agreement 
signed between Answar Nusseiby, 
Jordan’s Minister of Reconstruction 
and Development, and Leslie J. Car- 
ver, Acting Director of UNRWaA. 

By the agreement, Jordan will facil- 
itate completion of economic and en- 
gineering surveys and furnish all in- 
formation required. Provided the out- 
come of these investigations is favor- 
able, the Government will conclude a 
further agreement with UNRWA_ by 
the end of the year, prescribing the 


number of refugees to be employed 
in the construction works and the 
number of refugee families for whom 
the farmland will be available when 
the burning sands can once again be 
farmed. 

Man has always been anxious to 
settle in these valleys because of the 
fertility of the soil, the availability of 
water, and the warm climate. The 
massive ruins of ancient settlements 
bear witness to this as do a number 
of ancient quarries. 

When the Romans held these lands, 
they farmed them by a method called 
“pond cultivation,” catching and hold- 
ing rain water within circular dikes. 
Remains of these ancient dikes, some 
almost intact, still exist on the Syrian 
plain. 

Made of stone, the dikes formed, 
in the rainy season, temporary lakes 
of hundreds of acres. The cultivators 
watched the water gather and when 
they thought the earth was soaked 
enough to carry a crop to maturity, 
lowered the water level by opening a 
sluice. The uncovered land was cul- 
tivated. After plowing and sowing, a 
second sluice was opened, and all the 
water drained off, to be used a second 
time to irrigate more land at a lower 
level. 

Crops were raised far into the des- 
ert by this method. But few sites are 





suitable, and the amount of manpower 
needed to build the dikes, thousands 
of feet long, is too great in proportion 
to the area cultivated to make the sys- 
tem practicable to modern man. 

Aerial surveys on the new irriga- 
tion project were completed by the 
first of this year. An access road to 
enable heavy machinery to be trans- 
ported to the construction area is well 
in progress. Daily readings are being 
taken at a weir set up to measure the 
water discharge near the dam site. 

In addition to specialists from the 
United States Point Four Program and 
the British Middle East office who 
are providing technical assistance, ex- 
perts from many parts of the world 
in the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies are participating in the 
various economic, agricultural, and 
other surveys in progress. 

A geophysicist from South Africa, 
an Egyptian malariologist, a Pales- 
tinian Arab agriculturist trained in 
Wales and Utah, a French engineer 
from the former mandatory adminis- 
tration of the Lebanon and Syria, 
Dutch and Swedish cconomists, an 
Italian architect and a community 
facilities adviser from Argentina — 
these are among the many exploring 
the various possibilities of providing 
work and opportunity for rehabilitat- 
ing the refugees in the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan. 

First to come back with a com- 
pleted survey was Dr. Moh i 
Farid, the Egyptian epidemiologist 
trom the World Health Organization, 
whose report contains detailed recom- 
mendations for an anti-malaria pro- 
gram which, he warns, must form an 
integral part of the general planning, 
construction, and operation of the Yar- 
muk scheme. 


Malaria is an ever present problem in the Jordan and Yarmuk Valleys. 
Dr. Mohyeddine Farid, an Egyptian epidemiologist, on loan from the 
World Health Organization, explains a malaria control scheme to a 
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The experimental village of Marj-Naaja in the Jordan Valley, where 36 refugee families have 
set up an agricultural co-operative. Each family received a house, approximately six and 
a half acres of irrigated land, tools, seed fertilizers, a mule and two sheep as well as a 
number of plants and seedlings for reafforestation from UNRWA. The most successful type of 
housing for the heat of the Jordan Valley is the dome and vault dwelling built without timber. 


“It was through the Yarmuk gorge,” 
Dr. Farid says, “that the Arab flood 
cascaded down into the Jordan Valley 
on its way to Palestine; and, along 
these valleys, one can see the tombs 
of a number of the most famous Arab 
generals who most probably died of 
malignant malaria before they could 
engage in battle. Even in recent his- 


tory, the British Army, during the 
First World War, suffered great loss 
of life in the Jordan Valley from 
malaria, exceeding all other casualties 
suffered during the four years of bat- 
tle in the whole Middle East.” 

The project may begin early this 
summer, may involve a total invest- 
ment from all sources of $60,000,000. 


group of refugee students he has trained as malaria technicians. 
Right. Where the land has water near the Jordan Valley, almost 
anything will grow. Sun-flower seeds make vegetable oil, poultry feed. 
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Mission Finds Conflicting Political 


Views in French 


Togoland 


‘Tension’ Noted Between Local Groups 


ONFLICTING political views ex- 

pressed by indigenous groups in 
French-administered Togoland are 
dealt with in the report of the United 
Nations Visiting Mission which toured 
the area last Autumn. The report, 
issued on May 18, will now be exam- 
ined by the Trusteeship Council. 

The Mission has already issued a 

comprehensive report on the Togoland 
and Ewe unification problem, which 
was considered by the General Assem- 
bly at its seventh session (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XIV, no. I). In its current 
report the Mission, in general observa- 
tions on the political scene in French 
Togoland, referred to the conflicting 
political views which it found among 
the indigenous people. These views 
were submitted to the Mission by the 
main political groups in the Trust Ter- 
ritory, both strongly opposed to each 
other, the Parti togolais du Progres 
and the Union des Chefs et des Pop- 
ulations du’ Nord Togo on the one 
hand, and the Comité de lUnité 
togolaise and the Mouvement de la 
Jeunesse togolaise (“Juvento”) on the 
other. The first group accepts internal 
self-government within the framework 
of the French Union for the time 
being, while the second group seeks 
complete independence for the terri- 
tory in the near future. 
POLITICAL BALANCE An indication of 
the political balance may be found in 
the results of the country’s territorial 
elections in March 1952, In the south, 
the Parti togolais du Proges and its 
adherents received six seats for the 
Territorial Assembly, while the Comité 
de [Unité and its adherents polled 
nine seats. A different situation re- 
sulted in the north of the territory, 
where all fifteen seats were won by the 
Union des Chefs et des Populations 
du Nord Togo. 

Again, this position represenied a 
marked change from that reported on 
by the first Mission to the territory, 
in 1949, At that time the Parti togolais 
du Progrés had not succeeded in hav- 
ing any candidate elected to the vari- 
ous representative bodies. Summing up 
this situation, the present Mission com- 
mented: “The tension existing between 
the two political groups was very 
marked when the Mission was in the 
territory.” 

LINK WITH FRENCH UNION Legislative 
authority over the Trust Territory is 
exercised by the French Parliament, 
and basic legislation applied to it is 
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normally that which is enacted for the 
French Overseas Territories as a 
whole. The Togolanders participate in 
the enactment of this legislation 
through elective representation in the 
French Parliament. Thus, the National 
Assembly includes a deputy elected by 
those Togolanders who have suffrage; 
the second parliamentary body, the 
Council of the Republic, includes two 
representatives from _ the territory; 
while the advisory Assembly of the 
French Union includes one representa- 
tive from French Togoland. 

Commenting that several problems 
arise in the territory in respect of its 
participation in the French Union, the 
Mission recalled the decision of the 
Trusteeship Councii last July. Among 
other things, this stated that there was 
no evidence to indicate that the prac- 
tical operation of the administrative 
arrangements affecting the territory 
and the French Union were “incom- 
patible with the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments concerned. .. .” 


SUFFRAGE Three problems regarding 
suffrage in the territory were brought 
to the Mission’s attention. These re- 
ferred to the unduly small number of 
voters inscribed on the electoral lists; 
the unsatisfactory distribution of elec- 
toral cards; and the inadequate re- 
vision of these cards, including the 
right of appeal against the rulings of 
the commissions which deal with the 
question. The Mission considered these 
problems were “of a serious nature 
as they concern the representation of 
various groups.” 

During the Mission’s visit, there 
were 223 employees in higher branches 
of the administrative service, com- 
pared with 185 in 1950, and 4,627 in 
lower categories, compared with 5,052 
in 1951, Europeans (all French) serv- 
ing in the Administration included 
181 in higher posts and seven in lower 
grades. One African was serving as 
administrative officer of a sub-division, 
and the Mission learned that a Togo- 
lander was a police commissioner at 
the town of Palimé. 

POLITICAL EDUCATION While finding 
this situation “understandable at pres- 
ent,” the Mission believed the Admin- 
istration should further intensify the 
training of Africans for administrative 
work, so as to comply with the wishes 
expressed by all political groups for 
greater African participation in the 
territory’s administration. Complaints 


20-DAY TOUR 

The larger of the two Togoland 
Trust Territories, French-administered 
Togoland covers an area of 21,200 
square miles and is inhabited by 
nearly a million people. Running 
north-south, the territory consists of 
a low-lying sandy coastal zone, broken 
up by small rivers and lagoons; a 
central mountainous region; and, in 
the north, a flat and fertile open plain. 
During its 20-day tour of the terri- 
tory, the Visiting Mission received 
2,794 communications and memo- 
randa from groups and _ individuals, 
more than half of which referred to 
the Togoland and Ewe _ unification 
problem. The Mission was composed 
of the following representatives: Roy 
A. Peachey, of Australia (Chairman); 
Robert Scheyven, of Belgium; H. K. 
Yang, of China; and Roberto E. 
Quirés, of El Salvador. Its 80-page 
report on French Togoland will now 
be considered by the Trusteeship 
Council. 


were received by the Mission on the 
inadequacy of political education in 
the territory. The Mission, while ap- 
preciating the steps already taken by 
the Administering Authority in the di- 
rection of giving the population knowl- 
edge of political affairs, hoped that 
further steps would be taken to give 
more information to the members of 
the Representative Assembly, the Dis- 
trict and Local Councils and the Mu- 
nicipal Commissions about the organ- 
ization, functioning, and powers of 
these elected bodies, thereby extend- 
ing a knowledge of political affairs 
among the people. 

The Mission noted that the Terri- 
torial Assembly possesses no legisla- 
tive powers. In the view of the Admin- 
istering Authority the Territorial As- 
sembly, through such functions as the 
deliberations on some financial mat- 
ters, has a profound effect upon the 
administrative activities in the Ter- 
ritory. 

The Mission was also informed 
that according to proposed new legis- 
lation the powers of the Assembly 
would be enlarged and the Assembly 
would have the right to deliberate, 
within the framework of the existing 
laws and decrees, on all questions re- 
lating to finances, administration of 
State property and economic and so- 
cial questions. Thus, in the view of 
the Administering Authority, the As- 
sembly would become a deliberative 
assembly within the framework of the 
existing laws and decrees. 

The Mission believed that measures 
should be taken to remove obstacles 
which prevent Togolanders from be- 
coming judges or magistrates. It felt 
that French citizenship should not be 
essential in order for a Togolander to 
become a judge or magistrate. The 
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limitation of lawyers in the territory 
was also noted by the Mission which 
felt that the exercise of the legal pro- 
fession should not depend on any act 
by the executive power, but should lie 
exclusively with higher judicial au- 
thorities. 


CHIEFDOMS Problems concerning chief- 
doms were investigated by the Mis- 
sion. On the one hand resentment was 
expressed that the powers of chiefs 
had been curtailed, while on the other 
hand criticisms were received that 
those powers — particularly of the 
superior chiefs — were too extensive. 

The Administration stated that 
chiefs Were not administrative officials, 
but representatives of indigenous com- 
munities who elected them according 
to custom. The chiefs play a role of 
intermediary between the communities 
they represent and the Administration. 
However, the Mission felt that a re- 
duction of the authority of the chiefs 
will follow the progressive growth of 
local representative bodies. 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION On the ques- 
tion of freedom of expression, assem- 
bly, and movement, differing views 
were forthcoming from members of 
the Mission. Two members regretted 
that because of the general situation 
in the Territory and the atmosphere 
in which they found themselves while 
they were there, as well as in the light 
of the complaints contained in the 
large number of communications re- 
ceived in the territory concerning the 
actions of the Administering Authority 
affecting freedom of expression, free- 
dom of assembly and freedom of 
movement, they found it difficult to 
express satisfaction on the matter. The 
report noted, however, that these two 
members did not in any way overlook 
the fact that much of the present po- 
litical tension in the territory “was 
largely due to misunderstanding be- 
tween the Administering Authority 
and leaders of some of the political 
parties.” 

A different view was that of another 
Mission member who noted that the 
political atmosphere in Lomé was ob- 
viously not as calm as he would have 
desired, since the two main parties, 
the Parti Togolais du Progrés and the 
Comité de [Unité Togolaise, whose 
platforms are diametrically opposed 
have confronted each other at 11 elec- 
tions organized in the territory during 
the last three years and that the 
Comité de l'Unité Togolaise “which 
is allegedly supported by influences 
foreign to the territory, and which 
certainly find encouragement in the 
communist press, has been faced with 
decreasing power in the last few years.” 
This member noted that this party 
“adopts a hostile attitude towards the 
Administering Authority and obvious- 
ly towards its rival party” and in deal- 
ing with the latter “uses methods of a 
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terroristic and fraudulent character.” 

This member also believed that “the 
Parti Togolais du Progrés condemns 
the platform of the Comité de [Unité 
Togolaise, which it considers does not 
serve the interests of Togoland, but is 
inspired by private interests.” He also 
believed that the methods used by the 
latter against the Parti Togolais du 
Progrés provoke on its part a certain 
reaction, “This situation,” this Mission 
member stated, “obliged the Adminis- 
tering Authority to be constantly 
watchful in order to maintain public 
order while respecting the rights of all. 
With a view to maintaining order and 
in all fairness, the local Administra- 
tion could not put at the disposal of 
the parties premises belonging to the 
Municipality of Lomé in which these 
groups wanted to organize meetings 
on the occasion of the arrival of the 
Mission, but it has never prohibited 
meetings.” 


The Mission as a whole agreed, 
however, that all-level close co-opera- 
tion between the Administering Au- 
thority and the people is essential to 
future development of the Territory 
towards self-government or indepen- 
dence. It also was of the opinion that 
the Administration should take steps 
to ensure “that the police detailed to 
maintain law and order do not over- 
step their authority,” in view of the 
numerous complaints of injury, arrest, 
and jailing of Comite and “Juvento” 
supporters. In dealing with the com- 
plaints themselves, the Mission found, 
to its regret, that many contained 
inaccuracies. 


CLOSE CO-OPERATION URGED In summing 
up the entire question, the Mission 
held that all-level close co-operation 
between the Administering Authority 
and the people is essential for the ter- 
ritory’s future development toward 


| DANISH STATUE DECORATES TRUSTEESHIP CHAMBER | 
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THIS STATUE—which arrived recently at Headquarters—symbolizes Mankind and Hope. It was 
carved out of teak woed by Mr. Henrik Starcke, a Danish sculptor, and completes the decora- 
tion of the Trusteeship Council chamber. The statue, which stands nine and one half feet high, 
is located in the north-east corner of the chamber, Mr. Starcke is seen at work in his studio 
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self-government or independence. In 
this respect it added: “Leaders of 
political parties will necessarily have 
an important role to play, but this role 
must needs be a constructive one.” 


ECONOMIC PICTURE [n surveying the 
economic scene in the territory, the 
Mission noted that the country is “a 
rather poor one.” Poor irrigation and 
soil make agricultural development 
particularly difficult. Pasturable land is 
scanty, and the number of cattle is 
not large. The only mineral resources 
known to exist are the chromites of 
Mount Ahito, which have been recent- 
ly surveyed, and some bauxite deposits, 
which have not yet been explored. 
None of these minerals has as yet been 
exploited. Existing industries are so far 
unimportant, but very promising steps 
in industrialization have been taken by 
the building of a palm-oil factory at 
Alokouégbé and of a tapioca factory 
in the district of Anécho. The Mission 
gained the impression that the terri- 
tory has considerable forest resources 
and that teak trees flourish in many 
places. Nearly 40 per cent of the ter- 
ritory’s surface is covered by forests; 
of this area the teak tree, introduced 
into the territory by the Germans, has 
been planted over an area of nearly 
1,600 square kilometres. 

The chief export products are cocoa, 
coffee, cotton, copra, palm-kernels, 


groundnuts, and dried and salted fish. 
The cultivation of groundnuts has also 


brought gains to the indigenous pop- 
ulation. 

Agricultural production is one of 
the main aims of the territory’s ten- 
year development plan. 

The total expenses foreseen for the 
ten-year period amount to 5,816,070,- 
000 frs. CFA ($33,230,000) of which 
63.65 per cent is allocated for eco- 
nomic and 36.35 per cent for social 
development. The Mission noted that 
the main economic problem is to in- 
crease exports sufficiently to secure 
an adequate supply of the manufac- 
tured goods which have to be im- 
ported into the territory and which are 
essential for its economic development. 


MECHANIZED FARMING The Mission 
reached various conclusions on the 
economic situation. It was convinced 
that mechanized farming cannot be 
developed at present on an economical 
basis, because of the poor soil and be- 
cause it would cause a serious threat 
to soil conservation. Also, fertilization 
by means of chemicals could only act 
as a palliative in the maintenance of 
soil fertility. 

The Mission commended the estab- 
lishment of farm schools and _ pilot 
centres and the effective aid given to 
agriculture, seed distribution, and 
agricultural education. 

It was considered, however, that the 
Administering Authority might study 
the possibility of guaranteeing to the 
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local producer a sufficiently stable re- 
munerative price for his produce and 
that steps should be taken to supervise 
prices paid by “middlemen” to the 
local producers in the bush. The pro- 
motion of secondary industries for 
diversifying the territory’s economic 
structure was also recommended. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS In a chapter on 
social conditions, the Mission reports 
details of a new labor code adopted 
by the National Assembly which will 
be adapted, after consultation with 
the Territorial Assembly, to the con- 
ditions prevailing in the Territory. 
This new code proclaims, among other 
things, certain principles established 
heretofore in the territory, but now 
legalized; a definite and explicit con- 
demnation and prohibition of forced 
labor, abolition of the distinction be- 
tween laborers of metropolitan origin 
and indigenous laborers, affirmation of 
the right to form trade unions, affir- 
mation of the right of colective bar- 
gaining, of establishment of an obliga- 
tory procedure for collective bargain- 
ing before starting to strike, the right 
of which is contained in the Constitu- 
tion, and the affirmation of the full 
official status of the Labor Inspect- 
orates. 

Another development has been the 
increased minimum wage for workers 
throughout the territory. At the same 
time a number of foodstuff prices have 
decreased, as well as such imports as 
cotton goods. 


DUES FOR CHIEFS Several communica- 
tions received by the Mission con- 
cerned payments of customary dues to 
local chiefs, including payment in kind 
and in service. Petitioners demanded 
the abolition of these dues which they 
compare to forced labor. The Admin- 
istering Authority informed the Mis- 
sion that these dues cannot be re- 
garded as forced labor and that it 
“was unwilling abruptly to put an end 
to all customary practices in so far as 
they were not incompatible with the 
principles of civilization.” 

The Mission appreciated the prob- 
lem and considered that, as long as 
such practices exist, steps should be 
taken to see that they are not abused. 
The Mission believed that a step to 
improve the existing system of the 
customary dues would be to assess these 
dues, allowing those who wish to do 
so to pay the Chief the cash equivalent, 
receiving a receipt for such payment. 
“Sooner or later,” it commented, “the 
system of money payments in lieu of 
the customary dues will become gen- 
eral practice and, when that time 
comes, all abuses will cease.” 


HEALTH SERVICES Medical service is 
tree, and the Mission noted that hos- 
pitals and dispensaries are well equip- 
ped and generally well staffed. It 
found, however, that there are insuffi- 


cient doctors in the territory and 
hoped that necessary steps will be 
taken to increase their number. 

The Mission was particularly im- 
pressed by the new hospital at Lomé, 
pleasantly situated on a plateau near 
a lagoon. The hospital povides 52 beds 
for paying patients and 342 for pa- 
tients admitted free. 

The Administering Authority was 
commended for the construction of 
this hospital which compared favor- 
ably with other up-to-date hospitals in 
more advanced parts of the world. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the 
territory, as in other parts of Africa, 
is the fact that people go to the hos- 
pitals and dispensaries for treatment 
at a late stage of their illness. Pregnant 
women prefer to deliver their children 
in the bush rather than go to materni- 
ties. However, the Medical Service 
tries to attract people to hospitals, and 
in particular to induce pregnant 
women to attend pre-natal consulta- 
tions and to go to the dispensaries for 
deliveries. Under one system applied 
at the dispensary of Kabou, women 
who come for pre-natal consultations 
receive sugar and soap as incentives. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS Education and 
educational equipment are free to all, 
and the territory’s educational budget 
was increased by 30 per cent in 1952, 
when 15 per cent of the total budget 
was allocated for education. 

With regard to primary education, 
the Mission noted the difference in 
educational development in the north 
and in the south, the language of in- 
struction, and the plans of the Ad- 
ministering Authority to increase the 
number of primary classes. 

One of the most controversial prob- 
lems is that of language of instruction. 
This was brought to the attention of 
the Mission in communications which 
requested the introduction of vernacu- 
lars instead of French in the whole 
of the territory and, in the south of 
Ewe, as the language of instruction 
in primary official and private schools. 

It was hoped that the present reg- 
ulations regarding the attendance of 
older children in the schools might be 
made more flexible and that the Ad- 
ministering Authority would examine 
each individual case on its special 
merits. It seemed to the Mission, more- 
over, that the problem might be al- 
leviated somewhat by enlarging the 
number of adult classes. 


SCHOLARSHIPS There are no higher 
educational institutions, but many 
Togolanders receive higher education 
in’ France and at Dakar, largely 
through scholarships granted by the 
Administering Authority. During 1952, 
493 students received scholarships to 
continue their studies in the territory, 
86 students received — scholarships 
abroad, and twelve students received 
assistance or loans. 
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GENERAL MARK CLARK, Commander-in-Chief, Far East and United Nations Command, cbserved the exchange of pris- 
oners at Pan Mun Jom. General Clark and staff officers (left to right): Lieut. General Maxwell D. Taylor, Lieut. General 
William K. Harrison, Rear Admiral John C. Daniel, Major General Bryon L. Milburn, and General Ctto P. Weyland. 


Recess for Week Follows Secret Korea Talks 


Armistice Negotiators Weigh Counter Proposals 


FTER an_ extended eight-day 

recess, the Korean armistice 
negotiations at Pan Mun Jom were 
again recessed on May 25, until the 
morning of June |. This adjournment 
followed two earlier stoppages in the 
talks which continued to centre large- 
ly on the prisoner repatriation issue. 

Early in May, the Chinese-North 
Koreans had presented an eignt-point 
proposal which provided that the un- 
repatriated prisoners should = spend 
four months in the custody of a five- 
nation commission, and that the ulti- 
mate disposition of any who still de- 
clined to return to their homelands at 
the end of that period would be 
resolved by a high-level political con- 
ference after an armistice. 

As against this, the United Nations 
Command had submitted a proposal 
under which the repatriation question 
would be solved by releasing to civilian 
status any prisoners who still refused 
repatriation atter two months spent in 
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the custody of the neutral commission, 
after receiving explanations from rep- 
resentatives of their own countries. 

At the talks on May 16, General 
Nam Il, chief representative of the 
Chinese-North Koreans, asked the 
United Nations Command to with- 
draw its proposal. which he described 
as “absurd,” and thereby restore “the 
basis for the current negotiations.” 
General Nam again reiterated that his 
side had made “tremendous efforts” 
for achieving a Korean truce, 


“OPENED DOOR” General Nam added 
that those efforts had “opened the door 
to an armistice” but that the United 
Nations Command had now “locked 
the door.” He pointed out that the 
Chinese and North Koreans had met 
the demand that those prisoners refus- 
ing repatriation should be released to 
neutral custody in Korea, rather than 
be transferred to neutral territory, as 
the other side had origina!ly proposed. 


In reply, Lieutenant-General Wil- 
liam K, Harrison, senior representa- 
tive for the United Nations Com- 
mand, said that the Chinese and North 
Koreans were still clinging to the “ex- 
treme position of attempting to coerce 
unwilling prisoners to return to un- 
wanted masters.” 

In addition to the repatriation is- 
sue, the discussion touched a number 
of other controversial points, includ- 
ing such questions as the administra- 
tion of the proposed neutral commis- 
sion, its voting procedures, and the 
provision of armed forces to be at its 
disposal. 


SECRET SESSION No further progress 
Was reported, and General Harrison 
requested a recess for “administrative 
reasons.” On May 19, this recess was 
extended until May 25. On that day, 
for the first time since the resumption 
of the truce talks on April 26, the 
delegations met in secret session. The 
morning meeting, lasting about an 
hour and a half, was followed by a 
brief afternoon meeting at the end of 
which the adjournment until June 1 
Was announced. 





| 
THANASSIS AGHNIDES, OF GREECE 


Chairman of the Advisory Committee since its 
establishment in 1946, Mr. Aghnides has a 
long and distinguished career in international 
affairs in the service of his Government, with 
the League of Nations, and with the United 
Nations. Born in 1889, he was educated at 


the American College at Anatolia and the , 


Universities of Constantinople and Paris. He 
joined the Secretariat of the League in 1919 
and, after holding many important posts, rose 
to Under-Secretary-General in 1939. In 1942, 
he was Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in the Greek Cabinet, and 
from 1942 to 1947 Greek Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James's. He represented Greece 
at the San Francisco Conference in 1945, at 
the Preparatory Commission in London in 
1945, and at the General Assembly in 1946. 
He has been a member of the Curatorium of 
the Academy of International Law at The 
Hague since 1948 and Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Civil Service Advisory Board since 1949. 


ANDRE GANEM, OF FRANCE 


Mr. Ganem was educated at the University of 
Paris and has been a professor at several 
schools and universities in France, Sweden, 
and Denmark. He was chief of the foreign 
affairs department of the newspapers, Quot- 
idien and Temps; from 1927 to 1929 was 
correspondent in Berlin; and in 1929 and 1930 
correspondent at the Haque Conference. From 
1931 to 1940, Mr. Ganem was a member of 
the League of Nations Secretariat. He was a 
member of the French delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference in 1945 and to all ses- 
sions of the Assembly. He has also been a 
member of the Advisory Committee since 1946, 
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RAFIK ASHA, OF SYRIA 


Mr. Asha has represented his Government at 
the United Nations since 1946, after his trans- 
fer to New York from Cairo as Consul- 
General. He served first as alternate and later 
as representative of Syria to a variety of 
United Nations organs, including the Security 
Council, the General Assembly, the Commis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments, the Commit- 
tee on the Admission of New Members, and 
the Committee on Contributions. Mr. Asha 
was educated at the American University in 
Beirut and received his Master's Degree from 
New York University in 1931. Prior to his 
Government experience, he was a bank official 
and a professor of economics, banking, finance, 
accounting, and auditing in a number of 
colleges and military academies in Baghdad. 
He was Deputy Director-General of Supplies 
in the Ministry of Supplies and represented 
Syria in all Middle East Supply Centre meet- 
ings during the Second World War. He organ- 
ized the Arab Bank Limited in Beirut in 1944. 


CARLOS BLANCO, OF CUBA 


Alternate representative of Cuba to the United 
Nations with the rank of ambassador, Dr. 
Blanco has represented his Government at 
every session of the General Assembly. After 
graduating from Havana University in 1925, 
he entered the Foreign Service and held 
appointments in Panama, Switzerland (where 
he was assigned to the permanent delegation 
to the League of Nations), Washington, and 
London. He served as alternate representative 
of Cuba in the Security Council, 1949-50, and 
represented Cuba in the Fifth Committee at 
all but one of the General Assembly sessions. 


ADVISORY GROU 
AS GUARDIA 


ITH the seventh session of the 

General Assembly only recently 
recessed, a group of nine specialists 
have quietly begun essential prepara- 
tions for the eighth session, scheduled 
to get under way at Headquarters on 
September 15. 

Appointed by and responsible to 
the General Assembly, the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, as the group is 
called, has started its annual, arduous 
task of reviewing in detail the budget 
estimates of the United Nations for 
the next fiscal year. 

This year it is examining the first 
budget submitted by the new Secre- 
tary-General, Dag Hammarskjold. 


BRAJ KUMAR NEHRU, OF INDIA 


A new member of the Advisory Committee, 
Mr. Nehru was educated at Allahabad Univer- 
sity, the London School of Economics, Oxford, 
and the Inner Temple, London. He entered the 
Indian Civil Service in 1934 and served until 
1939 in various capacities in the Province of 
Punjab. Joining the Government of India in 
1939, he was appointed Under-Secretary in 
the Department of Education, Health, and 
Lands. After special duty in the office of the 
Accountant-General, Bombay, and the Reserve 
Bank of India, he became Under-Secretary in 
the Ministry of Finance, being promoted to 
Deputy Secretary in 1944 and Joint Secretary 
in 1947. He was Controller of Capital Issues 
from 1947 to 1949, when he organized and 
thereafter headed the External Finance Divi- 
sion of the Finance Ministry. Mr. Nehru repre- 
sented India at the Reparations Conference at 
Paris in 1945, as well as at other international 
meetings, including the General Assembly in 
1949 and 1950 and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization Conference in Washington in 
1949, In the same year, he was appointed 
Executive Director for India of the Interna- 
tional Bank, as well as Financial Counselor 
in. the Indian Embassy at Washington. 
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When completed, usually after about 
one and a half months of daily meet- 
ings, the Committee’s observations 
and comments go forward to the As- 
sembly where they form the basis for 
discussion in the Assembly’s Fifth 
(Administrative and Budgetary) Com- 
mittee, the 60-nation group which 
ultimately must approve all United 
Nations annual budgets. 

During sessions of the General As- 
sembly, the Advisory Committee as- 
sists that body in its detailed examina- 
tion of the budget. Under Assembly 
rules, no resolution involving expendi- 
tures can be adopted without a state- 
ment as to its effect on the overall 
budget from the Fifth Committee, 
which in turn seeks a report from the 
Advisory Committee. 

Another part of the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s task consists of examining 
the administrative budgets of the spe- 
cialized agencies, together with any 
proposals for financial or budgetary 
arrangements with those agencies. 

Over and above this, the Commit- 
tee considers a number of administra- 
tive matters. As a “watchdog” Com- 
mittee, with an overall picture of 
United Nations activities, it often rec- 
ommends organizational changes, to 
avoid duplication and overlapping, 
and reductions where it considers ex- 
cessive expenditures or _ inefficiency 
exist. 

The Advisory Committee was es- 
tablished by the Assembly in 1946, 
and several of its nine members have 
served on it continuously since that 
time. No two of the members are 
from the same country, and they are 
appointed on the basis of broad geo- 
graphical representation, personal 
qualifications, and experience. At 
least two of the members must be 
financial experts of recognized stand- 
ing. All serve for three-year terms, 
retire by rotation, and are eligible for 
reappointment. 

The Chairman of the Committee, 
Thanassis Aghnides, of Greece, has 
served in that capacity since 1946, 
and this year was again unanimously 
elected to that post. Two new mem- 
bers are serving at the current session 
for the first time—Carlos Blanco, of 
Cuba, and Arthur H. Clough, of the 
United Kingdom. The other Com- 
mittee members are: Rafik Asha, of 
Syria; Eduardo Carrizosa, of Colom- 
bia; Igor V. Chechetkin, of the Soviet 
Union; André Ganem, of France; 
William O. Hall, of the United States; 
and Braj Kumar Nehru, of India, 
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ARTHUR H. CLOUGH, UNITED KINGDOM 


Sitting on the Advisory Committee for the 
first time this year, Mr. Clough has had exten- 
sive experience in tax and fiscal matters. He 
is at present Under-Secretary for Establish- 
ments in the Treasury and a member of the 
National Whitley Council for the Civil Service. 
During the First World War, he served in the 
Royal Flying Corps and the Royal Air Force, 
1917-20. After the War, until 1938, he was 
with the Finance Division of the War Office 
and in 1938 joined the Treasury. In the two- 
year period 1950-51, he was responsible for 
all British overseas diplomatic expenditures. 


EDUARDO CARRIZOSA, OF COLOMBIA 


Dr. Carrizosa, a 43-year-old career diplomat, 
has been in his country’s service for the last 
20 years. He is at present Secretary-General 
to the permanent delegation of Colombia to 
the United Nations with the rank of Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
He entered the Colombian Ministry of External 
Relations in 1933, serving as Vice-Consul at 
Buenos Aires, and later served} as Chargé 
d‘Affaires in Argentina, Secretary of the Colom- 
bian delegation to the Pan-American Confer- 
ence on the Consolidation of Peace, 1936, and 
in 1939 was representative to the Congress of 
the Univeral Postal Union. He headed the 
Commercial Department of the Colombian 
Ministry of External Relations in 1945, and in 
1948 was appointed adviser to the Colombian 
delegation to the United Nations in New York. 


WILLIAM O. HALL, OF THE UNITED STATES 


A member of the Advisory Committee since 
1950, Mr. Hall has been an official of the 
United States State Department and adviser 
to the United States delegation to the United 
Nations General Assembly for the last six 
years, Born 39 years ago in Roswell, New 
Mexico, he studied at the Universities of Or- 
egon and Minnesota and entered local and 
state government in 1936. For four years, 
until 1944, he was an official of the United 
States Bureau of the Budget and, after the 
Second World War, joined the United Nations 
Secretariat as Supervisor, Bureau of Adminis- 
trative Management and Budget. During the 
Second World War, from 1944 to 1946, he 
served as an officer in the United States Navy. 


IGOR V. CHECHETKIN, OF THE U.S.S.R. 


A member of the Advisory Committee for the 
last three years, Mr. Chechetkin is First Secre- 
tary of the permanent U.S.S.R. mission to the 
United Nations. He formerly was with the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. in 
Moscow (1949-50) and previous to that was 
Secretary of the Soviet Embassy in Washington 
from 1945 to 1949. Mr. Chechetkin graduated 
from the Gorki State University in 1939 
and is a graduate student in economics of 
the Institute of International Economics and 
Politics. From 1939 to 1942 he was Chief of 
the Bureau of Projects and Estimates of the 
Executive Council of the City of Gorki. 
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Tax Incentives to Speed Investment Flow 


Question Studied at Fiscal Commission Session 


HE use of tax policies to help in- 

crease the flow of private invest- 
ment from abroad to less developed 
countries, and the role of technical as- 
sistance in improving fiscal techniques 
as an aid to economic development 
were among the questions highlighted 
at the fourth session of the Economic 
and Social Council’s Fiscal Commis- 
sion, held at United Nations Head- 
quarters from April 27 to May 8. 

Last year, it will be remembered, 
the Council asked the Commission to 
examine further a proposal that ar- 
rangements be made, through bilateral 
agreements or unilateral measures, for 
taxing foreign private investment in 
under-developed countries only in 
those countries where the investments 
are made. 

This is a matter of special interest 
to the countries of Latin America and 
was discussed last year in the regional 
commission for that area. Those coun- 
tries tax only income derived from 
sources within their territories, but 
most other countries (the Union of 
South Africa being one of the excep- 
tions) tax their residents or citizens on 
income from foreign as well as do- 
mestic sources. 

Background material for the debate 
included a Secretariat study on Unit- 
ed States Income Taxation of Private 
United States Investment in Latin 
America, This also gave an analysis 
of proposed changes in United States 
tax laws now under consideration and 
of their implications for foreign in- 
vestors in Latin America. 

There was considerable discussion 
in the Fiscal Commission on a Cuban 
proposal which would have the Coun- 
ci] declare that income for investments 
in under-developed countries should 
be taxed only in those countries and 
exempted elsewhere, and recommend 
implementation of this principle 
through unilateral legislation as well as 
bifateral tax agrecments, 

The United States representative in- 
dicated that his Government was seri- 
ously considering tax concessions to 
foreign income geing beyond those 
now in existence. He could not, how- 
ever, support the Cuban draft resolu- 
tion. One reason Was that the revenue 
that would be lost to the capital-ex- 
porting countries under the proposal 
would be out of proportion to the 
benefits which the suggested exemp- 
tion would bring. Another reason 
against the proposal was that it would 
result in discrimination between tax- 
payers deriving income from foreign 
investment and others. 

Like most other representatives, he 
appreciated the desirability of assist- 
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ing under-developed countries by 
stimulating the flow of private capital 
toward them. 

The U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakian 
representatives, on the other hand, 
considered that under-developed coun- 
tries should themselves exploit their 
essential resources. By means of cor- 
rect tax policies, they should be able 
to accumulate capital resources them- 
selves and make them remunerative 
so as to prevent foreign control of 
their economy. 


COMPROMISE The Commission finally 
adopted a compromise resolution on 
the subject, prepared by a working 
group. Recognizing the great import- 
ance of stimulating the flow of private 
investment from the highly developed 
to the under-developed countries, this 
would have the Council reaffirm “that 
the country in which income arises 
has, as a general principle, an un- 
doubted right to tax that income,” and 
recommend “that the highly developed 
countries acting unilaterally or when 
concluding tax agreements should give 
sympathetic consideration to the feasi- 
bility of taxing such income only or 
primarily in the country in which the 
income was produced.” 

The vote for this was 
2 abstentions. 


13-0, with 


TECHNICAL AID The Commission’s re- 
view of United Nations technical as- 
sistance services in the fiscal field led to 
a recommendation which would have 
the Secretary-General give high prior- 
ity to the provision of such services, 
several representatives having stressed 
the great importance of this work. 

During 1951-52, experts in public 
finance, banking, and credit matters 
had been sent out to eleven less de- 
veloped countries, on the request of 
their governments, while some 120 
fellowships and scholarships had been 
awarded for study abroad in these 
fields. Training programs made avail- 
able in government offices and uni- 
versities Of various countries included 
a special program on tax legislation 
and administration organized at the 
Law School of Harvard University in 
the United States 


FISCAL ADMINISTRATION The Commis- 
sion also dealt with problems of fiscal 
administration and management on the 
basis of a Secretariat study, Govern- 
ment Accounting and Budget Execu- 
tion, Which examines basic principles 
of government accounting and audit- 
ing. 

Most of the representatives con- 
sidered that the study would help in 
the improvement of government ac- 


counting and budget procedures. Some 
stressed its value in technical aid. 

The U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakian 
representatives felt, on the other hand, 
that government accounts and finan- 
cial reporting were matters falling 
within the domestic jurisdiction of 
countries and should therefore cor- 
respond to and reflect national condi- 
tions and interests. To this, several 
representatives replied that the study 
was not aimed at the eventual imple- 
mentation of uniform practices in 
Member countries. Its object was to 
make techniques and general guide- 
posts available to interested govern- 
ments. 

The Commission recommended that 
a companion Secretariat study now 
being prepared, A Manual on the Clas- 
sification of Government Accounts, 
be distributed to Member governments 
in draft form for information, observa- 
tion, and comment. This study is 
aimed at providing the most recently 
developed classification principles for 
presenting data on government activi- 
ties. 

The material it deals with will form 
the subject of a “workshop” on 
budgetary classification and manage- 
ment scheduled to be held in Mexico 
next September and organized by the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration at the request of sev- 
eral Central American and Carribbean 
countries. 


WORLD TAX SERVICE Another matter 
before the Commission was the organ- 
ization of a service for publishing up- 
to-date information about tax systems 
of various countries. Two years ago, 
the Economic and Social Council 
asked the Secretary-General to investi- 
gate the establishment of such a serv- 
ice, with university co-operation. To 
be known as the World Tax Service, 
its purpose is to further the promo- 
tion of international trade and invest- 
ment and to aid in the development of 
modern tax structures. 

Since then, the Law School of Har- 
vard University has been enabled, 
with funds from the Ford Foundation, 
to organize a program of tax research 
and thus to co-operate with the Secre- 
tary-General in the establishment of 
the service. 

Taking note of the progress made, 
the Commission included the World 
Tax Service in its recommended work 
program for the Secretariat, and ex- 
pressed the hope that other universities 
would offer their co-operation. 


AGRICULTURAL TAXATION Also reviewed 
by the Commission was the progress 
made by the United Nations and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization in 
a joint study of taxation of agricul- 
ture, The project .recommended by 
the Economic and Social Council in 
1951 is, however, still in the fact- 
finding stage. Various suggestions 
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CHAIRMAN of Commission was Jacques Certeux 


were made in the Commission about 
the lines which this study might fol- 
low. Thus the Cuban representative 
thought it might be valuable to con- 
centrate on regional analyses of the 
tax treatment of specific commodi- 
ties such as sugar and coffee. The 
Indian representative noted that fiscal 
problems. of agriculture were of spe- 
cial interest in his country, particularly 
in view of the plans to transform the 
existing land tax into a levy which 
would at the same time be equitable 
and provide optimum revenue. 


TAX STUDIES Also considered were 
Secretariat studies on the tax treament 
of foreign income and foreign tax- 
payers in various countries, and a 
monograph on the taxation of corpora- 
tion profits and dividends. These are 
part of a continuing Secretariat pro- 
ject, and the Commission recommend- 
ed to the Council that the Secretariat 
proceed with this work. 

The Commission further recom- 
mended the continuation of the series 
of publications on /nternational Tax 
Agreements (initiated at its first ses- 
sion) and of the study on methods of 
relief from double taxation. 


STATISTICS Discussion on the 1952 
edition of Public Finance Statistics 
(which gives information for 56 coun- 
tries as compared with 39 countries 
covered in the 1949 edition) led to a 
resolution, based on a United States 
proposal, whereby the Economic and 
Social Council would recommend that 
work on fiscal statistics be speeded up 
as much as possible, and that research 
be continued on the projected volume, 
Public Finance Statistics, 1938-1952. 
This study is intended to give compre- 
hensive data on the finances of central 
and local authorities on an interna- 
tionally comparable basis. 

The Secretary-General was also 
asked to draft a questionnaire designed 
to obtain comprehensive data on gov- 
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Administrative Recommendations Deferred 


Special Committee Ready to Meet Again if Necessary 


7 General Assembly’s  eleven- 
member Committee on Special Ad- 
ministrative Questions, set up last De- 
cember to consider certain questions 
affecting the membership of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions and the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal, has decided for 
the time being to defer any recom- 
mendations to the Assembly. It will 
meet again before the next Assembly 
session to reconsider its position. 

Three suggestions were referred by 
the Assembly for consideration by this 
Committee. The first was that mem- 
bership of the Advisory Committee 
should disqualify a person from serv- 
ing as a representative or alternate in 
the Fifth Committee and that member- 
ship of the Administrative Tribunal 
should disqualify a person from serv- 
ing as a governmental representative 
in the Assembly’s legislative commit- 
tees. The second suggestion involved 
amendments to the Assembly’s rules 
of procedure concerning the Advisory 
Committee. The third suggestion con- 
cerned a study of the Statute of the 
Tribunal. 

A memorandum by the Secretary- 
General stated that, after further study 
of the question, and especially in the 
light of observations made in the Fifth 
Committee during the seventh Assem- 
bly session, he was unable to maintain 
the suggestion about membership of 
the Advisory Committee and Admin- 
istrative Tribunal. 

Nor did he have any suggestions to 
make about amending the Assembly’s 
rules of procedures. 

As to the third matter, the Secre- 
tary-General believed it premature to 
consider amendments to the Tribunal’s 
Statute. Neither the President of the 
Tribunal nor the Secretary-General 
had any major or urgent suggestion 
warranting Committee consideration. 

Further, no proposals on any of 
these three tasks referred to the Com- 
mittee had been made by governments. 


DISCUSSION The Committee met on 
May 4 and 8. At the outset of its dis- 
cussions, the Secretary-General stated 
that, before making any proposals to 


ernment finances and to distribute it 
to Member countries for comments. 
The U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakian 
representative emphasized that the 
studies provided through the informa- 
tion services should be based on pub- 
lished official documents and not on 
data obtained through questionnaires. 

Chairman of the Commission was 
Jacques Certeux, of France, with J. 
Rybar, alternate representative of 
Czechoslovakia, and A. Qadir, of 


the Assembly on the reorganization ot 
the present administrative structure of 
the Secretariat, it would be his first 
duty to make a thorough study of the 
working of the Secretariat. He was 
therefore not prepared at this stage to 
make any definite proposals on this to 
the Assembly. Nor was he prepared to 
make any proposals on the subjects 
referred to the Committee. 

The representatives of Australia, 
China, and Iraq felt that membership 
of the Advisory Committee was not 
incompatible with membership of the 
Fitth Committee. The representative 
of China mentioned the possibility of 
enlarging the size of the Advisory 
Committee and of clarifying the refer- 
ence in the rules of procedure to finan- 
cial experts, though he did not wish 
to make any formal proposal on these 
lines. Pakistan’s representative, how- 
ever, did not think members of the 
Committee were called on to express 
an opinion on the substance of the 
matters before them in the absence of 
proposals from the Secretary-General 
and governments. 

APPEALS BOARD References to the Joint 
Appeals Board were made by the rep- 
resentative of Chile. He considered 
that the Board was open to criticism 
because the Secretary-General was 
both party and judge in matters com- 
ing before it. He thought, too, that the 
Administrative Tribunal’s Statute was 
defective, for Tribunal decisions were 
not binding on the Secretary-General. 
The Statute should be amended to give 
proper protection to the staff. The 
Secretary-General revlied that the Ap- 
peals Board was a body advisory to 
him, and had been set up with that 
function at the request of the staff, 
which had representatives on the 
Board. 

RESOLUTION By 9 votes to 0, with 2 
absentions, the Committee finally Ge 
cided to invite the Secretary-Gereral 
to report any proposals he might wish 
to make or which Member govern- 
ments might make on the matters re- 
ferred to it. And it decided to recon- 
vene prior to the opening of the 
Assembly's eighth session. 


Pakistan, as First and Second Vice- 
Chairmen respectively, and A. K. 
Eaton, of Canada, as Rapporteur. The 
other representatives were: P. Calle- 
baut (Belgium), C. Valenzuela 
(Chile), K. Lee (China), E. Carrizosa 
(Colombia), J. Perez Cubillas (Cuba), 
A. Lall (India), E. Lindahl (Sweden), 
M. J. Wells (Union of South Africa), 
I. V. Chechetkin (U.S.S.R.), R. O. 
Nicholas (United Kingdom, _ alter- 
nate), E. F. Bartelt (United States). 
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Western Europe’s Need to Raise Steel Exports 


Role in Meeting Demand of Less Developed Areas 


ESTERN Europe has between 

60 and 80 per cent of the 
world’s steel trade. Iron and steel ex- 
ports are therefore vital to that region’s 
economy, as is pointed out in a study 
recently published by the secretariat 
of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope under the title, European Steel 
Exports and Steel Demand in Non- 
European Countries, 


In order to maintain and increase 
demand for their products, however, 
Western European steel exporters will 
have to modify their prices and mar- 
ket policies, the study declares. On 
this depends their role in meeting the 
demand for steel in under-developed 
countries, a matter which is of pri- 
mary importance to Europe’s steel in- 
dustry. 


MARKET PROSPECTS The demand for 
steel in under-developed countries 
could, in favorable circumstances, 
reach 14 million metric tons (in terms 
of crude steel] equivalent) by 1956 
and 16 million tons by 1960, the study 
estimates. Steel production in these 
countries will amount to 6.4 million 
tons in 1956 and 7.5 million tons in 
1960, compared with 3.4 million tons 
in 1951. Their import needs, it is also 
estimated, will be 7.5 million tons in 
1956 and 9 million tons in 1960, com- 
pared with 7.3 million tons in 1951. 

Western European steel-exporting 
countries are urged by the study: to 
offer stable supplies, particularly to 
“regular” customers (by being pre- 
pared to meet home and maximum 
foreign requirements and by offering 
long-term contracts); to reduce pro- 
duction costs by various means (in- 
cluding sound competition and proper 
use of raw materials); to charge rea- 
sonable and stable prices based on 
production costs; and to discharge 
speculative stocking and dumping and 
the disruption of the market by un- 
necessary intermediaries. They are also 
urged: to provide credit and payment 
facilities when necessary; to improve 
sales organization and expand tech- 
nical help to customers in the utiliza- 
tion of their products; and to foster 
economic development in the less de- 
veloped countries. 

Under-developed economies, it is 
pointed out, depend mainly on the 
level of demand by _ industrialized 
countries for their primary products. 
Thus, “in the last resort, the over-all 
level of steel consumption in less de- 
veloped areas is dependent on the 
policies of the industrialized coun- 
tries” both in maintaining high em- 
ployment and production at home and 
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in carrying out a planned policy of 
investment to expand the enormous 
potential demands for steel and steel 
products in those less developed areas 
whose purchases depend on their ob- 
taining means of payment for all types 
of capital equipment. 


BASIS FOR IMPROVEMENT Europe’s abil- 
ity to maintain or improve its present 
position on the world steel markets, 
the study says, depends essentially on 
its ability to produce steel of proper 
quality at low cost. Although a great 
deal of progress in this direction has 
been made in Europe since the war, 
much remains to be done, especially 
in view of the continuing progress of 
Europe’s main competitions. 

“The profound changes in the or- 
ganization structure of a large part 
of the Western European coal and 
steel industries,” it adds, “present at 
least an opportunity to tackle many 


of the problems which international 
collaboration has so far been power- 
less to solve. . . . If this opportunity 
is taken, it is not unduly optimistic to 
believe that Europe will again, as be- 
fore the war, be able to supply 80 per 
cent or more of the import require- 
ments of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America.” 


U.S.S.R.’s ROLE As for the role of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Eastern European 
countries in meeting world demand, 
the study considers that domestic re- 
quirements in these countries are like- 
ly to preclude the export of substantial 
quantities of stee] in the next few years, 
except to each other and to China. 
But, “when the Soviet Union and 
Eastern European countries have ful- 
filled their steel expansion programs, 
which call for 60 million tons by 
1960 in the Soviet Union and well 
over 20 million tons in Eastern Eu- 
rope, they may be in a position to 
divert substantial tonnages for export 
to the world market, Owing to the 
particular structure of their economy, 
these countries should not find it dif- 
ficult, if they so decide, to compete 
successfully with other exporters.” 


More Funds Requested to Finance Work 
of Palestine Relief and Korean Agencies 


ARIOUS government have been 

asked to consider the possibility 
of pledging funds for two United Na- 
tions agencies whose work is financed 
from voluntary contributions by gov- 
ernments. 

The organizations concerned are the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East (UNRWA) and_ the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency (UNKRA). The appeal to 
aid them was made by letter by the 
Chairman of the General Assembly’s 
Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds, Karim Azkoul, of 
Lebanon. 


UNRWA’S TARGET UNRWA is running 
some $13,000,000 short of its target 
for the current financial year ending 
June 30. “It is important,” said Mr. 
Azkoul, “that this sum be pledged for 
the current year so that UNRWA will 
not be compelled to carry the lag in 
funds into the next financial year and 
so that full advantage may be taken 
of matching conditions.” (The actual 
size of contributions pledged by some 
governments toward the $250,000,000 
target for the Agency’s three-year 
amount of contributions pledged). 
Thirty-nine governments were asked 


by Mr. Azkoul to reconsider the pos- 
sibility of contributing toward UNRWA. 


UNKRA’S NEED For UNKRA, new pledges 
up*to $44,000,000 are being sought 
from 33 governments which have not 
yet pledged contributions to the Agen- 
cy’s program, the total target for which 
is $250,000,000. 

So far only $205,000,000 has been 
pledged. Expenditures on UNKRa’s re- 
construction program for the first six 
months of 1953 are expected to total 
$68,500,000. For the financial year 
1953/54, UNKRA can contemplate a 
program for only some $130,000,000 
—the difference between the amount 
to be spent for the first half of 1953 
and the $205,000,000 pledged so far. 

“In view of the magnitude of the 
task of Korean reconstruction, this 
budget is inadequate,” said Mr. 
Azkoul. “It is most important to in- 
crease the amount of money available 
for the next financial year so that the 
total sum pledged reaches the $250,- 
000,000 originally authorized by the 
General Assembly.” 

The Negotiating Committee was to 
consult with representatives of the gov- 
ernments to whom the requests for 
contributions to UNRWA and UNKRA 
were addressed. 
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THE UNIVERSAL POSTAL Union’s new headquarters at Bern, 


THE POSTAL UNION STAMP 


HE Universal Postal Union, estab- 

lished in 1874 and, with 93 mem- 
bers, the largest of the United Nations 
specialized agencies, is the first such 
agency to be honored by issuance of 
a United Nations stamp. 

Two million copies each of the 
three-cent denomination, in sepia, and 
the five-cent denomination, in blue, 
will go on sale at face value at the 
United Nations Postal Administration 
offices at Headquarters and the branch 
offices in Geneva and London on 
June 12. 

Without international agreement on 
postal services, it would be impossible 
for letters and parcels to travel as 
regularly and swiftly as they do be- 
tween places as much as half a world 
apart. 

In its first year, three quarters of 
a century ago, 143,000,000 pieces of 
international mail were moved under 


HANDLING first day covers. 
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regulations carried out by upu; the 
annual average now is about 2,000.- 
000,000 pieces, registered through ap- 
proximately 265,000 post offices. 

The Union fixes rates, weight limits, 
and dimensions for eight types of 
ordinary mail and makes arrange- 
ments for seven other postal services. 
Its Convention guarantees freedom 
of transit throughout the entire vast 
membership of the Union. Establish- 
ment of a uniform basis for lowering 
postage rates is in the front rank of 
progress obtained by the Union. 

To keep all members informed of 
UPU activities and of any new de- 
velopments in the postal service, the 
International Bureau of the Union 
issues a monthly journal in French, 
English, Spanish, Arabic, Chinese, and 
Russian. 

The United Nations Postal Admin- 
istration observes all the provisions of 
the Universal Postal Convention. 
Stamps in the Geneva office, opened 
in May 1952, and in the London 
office, opened on May 26 this year, are 
sold only for philatelic purposes. 
While stamps sold at Headquarters 
may be used on mail originating there, 
the United Nations Postal Adminis- 
tration expects a brisk sale of first-day 
cancellations of the UPU stamps for 
collection purposes in both mint 
stamps and first day covers, a service 
available only at Headquarters. 

First day cancellations of the Ref- 
ugee stamp on April 24 amounted to 
234,000. More are expected for the 


NACIONES UN 
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THE DESIGN of the stamp symbolizes the 
universality of the Universal Postal Union 
Conventions. H. Woyty-Wimmer, of Thomas 
de la Rue and Co., Ltd., London, England, 
manufacturers of the stamp, is the designer. 


UPU stamp because of the great inter- 
est among collectors in matters con- 
cerning the agency responsible for safe 
delivery of mail throughout the world. 


Study Opportunities 
for Summer Vacation 


Information on opportunities for in- 
ternational study and cultural travel 
during the summer vacation of 1953 
is furnished in a booklet which the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization has pub- 
lished as a “Vacation Study Supple- 
ment” to Volume V of its annual! sur- 
vey of “Study Abroad, International 
Handbook of Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships, and Educational Exchange.” The 
supplement lists hundreds of general 
and specialized study courses offered 
in 36 countries, as well as seminars, 
study tours, camps, and youth centres. 
It enables students to make choices, 
appropriate to their needs, among a 
wide range of universities, colleges, 
and other educational institutions. 
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DR. RALPH J. BUNCHE, Principal Director of the Department of Trusteeship and Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, speaks to visitors, who also attended United Nations meetings. 


Illinois Group Seeks Facts about United Nations 
In Ti bree-Day Semunar at Headquarters 


From its inception the United Nations has been concerned that its Charter and 
activities should be made known to the public at large. The General Assembly, during 
the first part of the first session in 1946, stated that “the United Nations cannot 
achieve the purposes for which it has been created unless the peoples of the world 
are fully informed of its aims and activities.” 

As part of a world-wide program of helping tell the United Nations story, the 
Special Services Division of the Department of Public Information arranges for visits 
to Headquarters of groups interested in a first-hand look at the Organization. Pro- 
grams for the visits include briefings by Secretariat officials, conducted tours of the 
Headquarters Buildings, and attendance at meetings of the Assembly, Councils, or 
Commissions. The groups themselves frequently arrange for talks with representatives 
of related organizations outside the United Nations. 

While a number of groups from other countries visit Headquarters occasionally, 
the majority, quite naturally, are from the United Svates, the host country. On May 
19-21, a group of thirty-nine persons from Illinois visited Headquarters, under the 
chairmanship of Russell W. Lambert, minister of the North Shore Methodist Church, 
Glencoe, Illinois, and a member of the Board of Directors of the United Nations 
Association of Greater Chicago. Summarizing the group's experiences and aims, Mr. 
Lambert, who for several years has directed clergy seminars in Washington, D. C., 
comments: 


CROSS-SECTION of Mid-Amer- 

ica — a hardware merchant, a 
public school teacher, a housewife, a 
college student, a box manufacturer, a 
dentist, a clergyman, an attorney, an 
accountant, the president of a Parent- 
Teacher Association, the chairman of 
a Council on International Relations, 
an office secretary, a denominational 
executive and 27 other Illinoisans — 
wanted to know the facts about the 
United Nations. 

Paying their own expenses, they 
were brought together in an “Illinois 
United Nations Seminar” under aus- 
pices of the United Nations Associa- 
tion of Greater Chicago. 

Their affiliations ran the gamut of 
American community organizations: 


Chicago’s millions, others from the 
suburbs, and still others from the farm 
lands and small towns of downstate 
Illinois. 

For three busy days from 9:30 
A.M. to 7:30 P.M. they met with 
both official and non-official experts 
in international affairs. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, early 
on the day of her departure for Japan, 
initiated their New York discussions. 
Robert Byfield, United Nations ob- 
server for the New York Stock Ex- 
change, discussed the United Nations 
and free enterprise. Stephanos Zotos, 
United Nations correspondent for 
“Estia” (Athens, Greece) and Wil- 
liam Frye, United Nations  cor- 
respondent for “The Christian Science 


League of Women Voters, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, United 
World Federalists. American Legion, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Rotary 
and Lions clubs, Parent-Teacher as- 
sociations, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Chamber of Commerce and 
American Foundation for Political 
Education. There were Jews, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants; some from 
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Monitor,” presented newspapermen’s 
opinions. Ernest Lefever, of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; Mrs, Julie 
d’Estournelles, of the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation; Wesley Rennie, of 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment; and Clark Eichelberger, of 
the American Association for the 
United Nations, evaluated the pro- 
gram work, and accomplishments of 


the world organization. United States 
officials outlined that nation’s foreign 
policies. 

At Headquarters the midwesterners 
met with Dr, Ralph Bunche, Director 
of the Department of Trusteeship and 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, to “get the facts” on the 
peoples in the dependent categories 
and the hundreds of millions who 
have become politically independent 
in the last ten years. Ambassador Leo 
Mates, of Yugoslavia, pictured the 
role of his country in the United Na- 
tions; Godfrey Jansen, of India’s dele- 
gation staff, outlined his nation’s pro- 
posal on the Korean armistice; and 
representatives of the Technical As- 
sistance Administration and the World 
Health Organization described the 
aims and activities of their respective 
organizations. 

The visitors attended meetings of 
the Social Commission and of the 
International Opium Conference. 


ANSWERS FOUND Whether it was in 
search of their own national policy or 
the attitude of Yugoslavia, the effec- 
tiveness of technical assistance or 
the desirability of the Indian proposal, 
the cost of the United Nations to the 
United States taxpayer or the role of 
public opinion in determining policy, 
the Seminar members found answers 
and they gave opinions. 

Some came out of curiosity, some 
with doubts; most came because they 
believed this new creation of the peo- 
ples of the world can be the political 
and social means to world co-opera- 
tion and eventual peace. 

Preconceived notions that the 
world’s peoples could quickly work 
through the multiplicity of problems 
were dispelled. 

Midway in the Seminar a member 
stated: “We've been expecting the 
United Nations to perform miracles 
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overnight, but international miracles 
aren’t that easy. Days and even months 
of painstaking debate and delibera- 
tion by representatives of diverse cul- 
tures in many stages of moral and 
spiritual development and from 60 
different national interests affect every 
decision. I'm convinced that this ‘talk- 
ing process of agreement through 
compromise’ is a slow one, but I’m 
certain that it is the necessary one.” 


WILL ENLIST 3UPPORT What happens 
when these Illinois visitors return to 
their home communities, where all of 
them are active in local, county or 
state organizations? 

Early in June, they plan to meet 
again in Chicago to evaluate their own 
impressions and formulate procedures 
of strengthening public opinion for 
the United Nations. They believe in 
its idealism, are convinced of its nec- 
essity, are concerned for its future, 
are dedicated to its underlying prin- 
ciples. They will sincerely support ef- 
forts to increase its effectiveness. 

They know that seven years of 


‘UNITED 


NATIONS 


United Nations history are only a be- 
ginning, that already the United Na- 
tions has eased or settled several con- 
flicts bordering on flaming war, that 
the Korean problem can be settled, 
and that the United Nations has given 
millions in this world a decent chance 
for a better life—and is building solid 
foundations under hope! 

The enthusiasm of their conviction 
as to the necessity and workability of 
the United Nations and its objectives 
will move with them into churches, 
business groups, schools and_ clubs. 
They will be speaking to thousands of 
fellow townsmen and neighbors, giv- 
ing to dozens of audiences the facts 
they have come to know—that inter- 
national co-operation is moving for- 
ward, that progress is being made, that 
the hope of mankind for peace and 
justice is very much alive. 

This optimism, as evidenced in 
these 39 individuals, is based on a 
study of the facts of United Nations 
accomplishment and direction. They 
wanted to know the facts and 
they found them! 


DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 


MAY 8 — 22 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Special 
Questions 


Committee on 
Administrative 


2nd MEETINGi—May 8& 

Draft report of Rapporteur CA) AC.OS 
4.2), as amend., adopted, 4-0, 2 absts 
Committee on 
New Members 
MEETINGS—May 12, 14, 19, 22 

Program of work considered, Argen- 
tine draft resol. (A AC.64/L.2) and 
Cuban memorandum (A) AC.64/ 1.5) sub- 
mitted as working documents. General 
debate. 


Special 
Admission of 


2nd-5th 


Committee on Administrative 
Questions 


Advisory 
and Budgetary 
May 20 

Thanassis Aghnides, of Greece, re- 
elected Chairman. Agenda to include 
examination of 1954 budget estimates 
of UN, consideration of 1952 audit re- 
ports on UN and UNICEF, and other 
administrative and budgetary matters 
referred to Cttee. by GA, 


session of 1953—opened 


Kirst 


racial situation 
Africa 


Commission to study 
in the Union of South 
(Geneva) 


Ist MEETIN¢i—May 13 
Hernan Santa Cruz, of 
Chairman. 


Chile, elected 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Commission on Human Rights 

(Geneva) 

374th-379th MEETINGS—May 6-8 
Draft int'l covenants on human rights 


and measures of implementation: Addi- 
tional articles considered. 
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MEETING 
Statements made on 
and establishment of 


Additional arti- 
Status 


May 11 


review of pro- 
priorities 


380th 


Lram 

Draft int'l covenants: 
cle proposed by Commission on 
of Women considered. 


MEETING—May 11 
communications 

List No. 3 and Add.1l) and 
xovts. (HR Communica- 
examined in closed 


3S1ist 

Lists of (HR /Com- 
munications 
replies from 
tions Nos 2H-2N) 


meeting. 


13, 15 
article on 


MEETINGS—May 11- 
New 


10-0, 7 


S82nd-390th 
int'l covenants 

adopted, 
adopted; 


Draft 
right to 
Para. ¢ of 
$7, 54-57, 
New article 
(E/CN.4 


marry absts 
article 53 
and 59 adopted, as 
submitted by Philippines 
L.24%) adopted, as amend 


articles 
amend 


MEETINGS—May 19 
work of UN for 
and 


Suist-392nd 
Development of 

wider 

human 


observance of respect for 
rights and fundamental 
doms throughout world: Draft 
dealing with annual reports (E.CN.4 LL. 
advisory (E/CN.4/L 
and special aspects (FE CN.4 1.268) sub- 
mitted by U.S. 


free- 
resols. 
267) 


266), services 


new ar- 
India 


Draft int'l covenants: Draft 
ticle submitted by Egypt and 
(FECN.4/1..259) considered 
393rd-395th MEETINGS—May 20-21 
int'l covenants: Article pro- 
Egypt and India (E/CN.4/L. 
adopted, as amend. 


Draft 
posed by 
259/Rev.1) 

Membership of Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities: Indian draft resol. 
(B/CN.4/L.285) adopted. 


396th MERTING- 

Reports of 4th 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
crimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties: Draft resol. B contained in report 
of Sth session (H/CN.4 670) adopted, as 
amend 


May 21 
and 5th 


sessions of 


Dis- 


Social Commission 
206th-207th MEETINGS 
Development 
efforts in 
cialized agencies 
report continued 


May & 


and concentration of 
field of UN and spe- 


General discussion of 


social 


MEETING—May 11 


Has. of 
Czechoslovakia 
BCOSOC 


208th 
NGO's: At 
request of Chairman 
agreed to inform SQ and that 
no solution had been reached rewarding 
rep. of World Federation of Trade 
Unions 


Access to reps. of 


Development an concentration 
efforts in social + Cieneral dis 
cussion continued 
209th-212th MEETINGS—May 11 

Development and cor 
efforts in field 
eussion concluded 


entration of 


social 


Creneral di 


215th-216 MEETINGS May 19-15 


Development and concentration — of 
efforts in social field work program 
of Commission (FE/CN.5) 202, 292) \dd.1) 
U.S.S.R (E/CN.5/E..183) ) 
sidered and rejected. Joint draft 
submitted by Argentina Belgium, 
China, France, Greece, Israel and U.S 
(E/CN.5 1.185) considered 


proposal or 


resol 


217th-219th MEKTINGS 

UNICEF: Joint draft submitted 
by Brazil, France, and Philippines ( 
CN.5 L179), as amend. by U.K. (CEUCN 
5/14.180), ndopted 16-0, 1] abst 

Work program of Commissior Joint 
draft resol. (B/CN.5/.185) adopted, 14 
0, 4 absts. Work program (B/C'N.5 292) 
as amend., adopted 


May 15 and 18 


resol] 


14-0, 3 absts 


220th-221Ist MEETINGS—May 19-20 
Draft report to ECOSOC (KOCN.5 LL, 

187, L.187/Add.1) discussed and adopted 

15-0, 3 


Ninth 


absts 


session 


concluded 


Fiscal Commission 


s2nd-33rd MEBRTINGS 


Report to 
Add.1) 
Fourth session concluded 


May 
ECOSOC (K/CN.S8/L.9, T.9 
adopted 


United Nations Opium Conference 


Ist MEETING 

President and Vice-Presidents elect- 
ed; draft rules of procedure (E/CONF 
14/13) adopted; members of Credentials 
Cttee. appointed 


May 11 


MEETINGS 
Consideration of 
regulating 
Wholesale 

General 
sponsored by 


2nd-3rd May 12-13 


draft) protocol for 

production of, int'l and 
trade in, and use of opium 
debate opened Draft 
France, Mexico, 
U.K., and U.S. (E/CONF.14/L.3 


26-0, 2 absts 


resol 
Turkey, 
) adopted, 


MEETINGS—May 14 
Consideration of draft 
General debate continued 


ith-5th 


protocol 


Organization of work of Conference 
Main Cttee. established; Chairman and 
two Vice-Chairmen elected. Drafting 
Cttee, set up. Report of Credentials 
Cttee. CE/CONF.14/L.4) presented. 


United Nations Opium Conference: 
Main Committee 
Ist-18th MEETINGS—May 14-15, 


Consideration of draft protocol 
General debate on sections 1-6. 


18-22 








A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 389) 


Carolines) under United States ad- 
ministration, Australian-administered 
Nauru and New Guinea, and Western 
Samoa under New Zealand adminis- 
tration. 


Another Trusteeship unit, the Stand- 
ing Committee on Petitions, began its 
summer session at Headquar- 
ters on May 26. The Commit- 
tee faced a formidable list of petitions 
from Italian-administered Somaliland, 
the majority of which deal with politi- 
cal issues and lodge a variety of com- 
plaints agaist the administration. The 
people of another petition-conscious 
territory, the French Cameroons, have 
submitted 106 petitions. Still others 
emanate from the two Togolands, Brit- 
ish Cameroons, Tanganyika, Ruanda- 
Urundi, and the Pacific territories. 
During the last six years a total of 
1,364 petitions have been sent to the 
United Nations concerning Trusteeship 
questions, an average of about 227 a 
year. 


Petitions 


The important role of the Trustee- 
ship System in helping dependent 
peoples along the road to self-govern- 
ment and ultimate independence was 
stressed by the Honorable 
Tupea Tamasese, one of 
the two Fautua (highest chiefs) of 
Western Samoa, when he paid a fleet- 
ing visit to Headquarters on May 12. 
The Fautua, himself a regular reader 
of the BULLETIN, told us that all 
Samoans are very conscious of the 
close links between their islands the 
the United Nations. 


From Samoa 


A committee established by the As- 
sembly to study a report made by the 
Secretary-General, on measures to 
limit the duration of regular sessions 
of the Assembly, met on May 25. 
While the Assembly recognized that 
shortening the length of regular ses- 
sions would result in economies, it 
aiso pointed out that shortening the 
length of sessions alone would not 
necessarily result in increasing the effi- 
ciency of the Assem- 
bly. The Special Com- 
mittee, composed of 
Afghanistan, Australia, Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, El Salvador, France, 
Iran, the Netherlands, Norway, the 
Philippines, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and 
Uruguay will consider the Secretary- 
General’s report and any information 
from Member states and report to the 
eighth session. 


Duration of 
Assembly Sessions 


In Geneva, the Human Rights Com- 
mission, meeting in its ninth session, 
has been considering various draft 
articles and measures of implementa- 
tion for inclusion in the two covenants 
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on human rights, one on civil and po- 
litical rights, the other on economic, 
social, and cultural rights. Also before 
the Commission are draft resolutions 
containing specific implementation of 
proposals made earlier by Mrs, Os- 
wald B. Lord, of the United States, 
for annual reports on 
developments in human 
rights, studies of specific 
aspects of human rights on a world- 
wide basis, and establishment of ad- 
visory services similar to those now 
available for technical assistance. 


Human Rights 
Commission 


Dag Hammarskjold, the Secretary- 
General, spoke briefly to the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights and the Techni- 
cal Assistance Board on May 22 be- 
fore addressing the closing meeting of 
the World Health Assembly. The main 
purpose of Mr. Hammarskjold’s visit to 
Geneva is to preside 
at a session of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Co-ordina- 
tion opening on May 25, which consists 
of the Secretary-General as Chairman 
and the executive heads of the special- 
ized agencies. His program also in- 
cludes a speech at a meeting of the 
International Labor Organization’s 
Governing Body on May 29, 


Secretary-General 


The three-member Commission to 
study the racial situation in the Union 
of South Africa held its first meeting 
in Geneva on May 13 and elected 
Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, 
Chairman. The other members 
are Dantes Belegarde, of Haiti, and 
Henri Laugier, of France. Mr. Santa 
Cruz explained that the members, 
elected in their personal capacity, are 
not bound by the attitudes of their 
Governments, and will carry out their 
terms of reference with the utmost 
objectivity. 


Racial 


Among topics listed for discussion 
by the International Law Commission, 
meeting on June | in Geneva in a ses- 

sion scheduled to last 

ten weeks, are: draft 
code on arbitration procedures for in- 
ternational disputes, now in revision 
on the basis of government comments; 
nationality, including statelessness; re- 
gime of the territorial sea; the law of 
treaties; codifying international law 
and traditional practices dealing with 
diplomatic immunities, a topic sent 
to the Commission by the Assembly 
after a complaint by Yugoslavia of 
violations of diplomatic practices; and 
a draft code of offences against the 
peace and security of mankind. 


Law Commission 


Election of Dr. M. G. Candau, of 
Brazil, as Director-General, admission 
of its eightieth member, Nepal, a rec- 
ommendation that production and im- 


portation of heroin be abolished 
throughout the world, and a proposal 
for an international campaign against 
smallpox, were among the decisions 
Health ‘taken by the World Health As- 

sembly, which concluded its 
sixth session in Geneva on May 22. 


The Assembly reported that WHO's 
financial position was wholesome so 
far as the regular budget is concerned, 
with 95 per cent of the 1952 contri- 
butions due from active members col- 
lected, and only 1.71 per cent of their 
contributions to the working capital 
fund outstanding. The working capital 
fund for 1954 is to remain at the 1953 
level of $3,381,586. 


There was a marked rise last year 
in technical assistance rendered to 
under-developed countries through the 
United Nations. Noteworthy, too, was 
the growing tend- 
ency for countries 
receiving such aid to provide aid by 
making experts available to other 
countries and by acting as hosts to 
non-nationals to study and observe 
development techniques on United 
Nations fellowships and scholarships. 
... A technical assistance agreement 
between Greece and the United Na- 
tions was signed on May 25, provid- 
ing for the services to Greece of three 
statisticians, two experts in social wel- 
fare, and one in geology. 


Technical Assistance 


The study of land policies, land 
tenure, and land reform problems in 
Latin America is the subject of a five- 
week seminar held in Campinas, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, and sponsored 
jointly by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and by the 
Government of Brazil. Latin 
America as a whole has shown steady 
progress in the development of its 
fisheries since the end of the Second 
World War, an extensive study pre- 
pared by FAO at the request of the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America reports. 


Agriculture 


Dr. Marco Aurelio Andrada_ has 
been named _ Secretary-General of 
the International Telecommunication 
Union to succeed Leon Miulatier, 
whose term is ex- 
piring and who has 
reached retirement age. 


Telecommunications 


Worker, employer and government 
delegates from most of the 66 member 
countries of the International Labor 
Organization will meet in Geneva on 
June 4 for the thirty-sixth general con- 
ference. Among the agenda items will 
be: organization and workings of na- 
tional labor departments; consideration 
of international standards on the pro- 
L tection of the health of workers 
abor . ; 
in their places of employment; 
minimum age for admission to work 
in underground coal mines. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry 
this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., also WQXR, New York, 7:05-7:20 p.m, In Can- 
ada, the Trans-Canada Network broadcasts “On the 
Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 


UNITED NATIONS STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed 
dramatic series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of 
the United Nations. Programs are carried over 550 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(5:30-5:45 p.m., Saturdays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), WABF and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Special Program Series 


The National Broadcasting Company will carry at 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday evenings beginning on June 21 a series 
of six weekly half-hour dramatized feature programs 
by the Radio Division. These programs, the result of a 
four-month visit to Latin America, give with actuality 
recordings a picture of the work being done by eight 
Latin American countries, with the help of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies, for their economic 
and social progress. 


(All times are EDST. Times of United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers, All 
correspondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y.) 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 4234 
de la Roche, Montreal, 34. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 


CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota; Libreria América, 
Medellin; Libereria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,”’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA: Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 128, Abbis-Abeba. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie “A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzilun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras |. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Colibri, $.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milano. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panamé. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Peru, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Laysanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramvan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Banghok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a Cruz de Candelaria 
178, Caracas, and Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pineda 21, 
Caracas. 

VIETNAM: Papeterie-Librairie-Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
Saigon (Cochinchine). 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knliga, Terazlle 27-11, 
Belgrade. 


A 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 


AUSTRIA: B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salsburg; Gerold & Co., I. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, Koeln—Junkersdorf; Alex. Horn, Spiegel- 
gasse 9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome Nihonbashl, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad Barcelona. 


© Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 





THE EUROPEAN STEEL INDUSTRY 
AND THE WIDE-STRIP MILL 


A study of production and consumption trends in flat products, prepared 
by the secretariat of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe. 


Among the subjects treated are: past production and consumption irends 
in the United States and Western Europe; future production trends; production 
in the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe; prices and costs in Western Europe com- 
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